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TAB I 
AXPAYERS AND NON AXPAYVERS AND Dearyw Ra 
Jea Rate 
axpayers 
93.4 
4 48 so 
¢ i5.9 
so) U 
- 
4 
4 10 8 
mitaxpayers, giving a gross annual death more complete than ar 


rate of 24.8 per 1,000 living, considerably for this age. The birth rate i: 
le that of the taxpayers. unusually low, owing, without 


rom this it is seen that at every age the influence of the Civil War 


period, except 5-9, the death rate among Of the 1,151 infants enumer 
the nontaxpayers was much higher, in census of 1865, 182 were in the 
most instances several times higher, than of taxpayers, and of the 201 
unong the taxpayers \t ages 5-9 the infants 17 were in taxpayer 
rate among the taxpayers was very’ This yields an infant death 
slightly highet When the death rates here were 969 infants in 

by ages of the nontaxpayers are applied nontaxpayers, with 184 deaths 
to the taxpayers, the deaths thus calcu an infant death rate of 189.8 
lated are 265.7, which yields a death rate are probably sufficiently accu 


5.2, which is very slightly higher than paring the two classes of tl 


the actual death rate of the nontaxpayers, under consideration, for ther 
howing that the age distribution of the to think that there was mu 


two classes, though favorable to the tax in the completeness ot the ce: 
payers, 1s so in only a very slight degree. ation in the two classes \ 
lhe difference, then, in the ages of the tion of the actual infant 
population does not explain the very fivures are, of course, of littl 
striking differences in the mortality rates Che chief purpose of this 
Infant mortality is always of great in determine what differences t 
terest to sanitarians, and is usually based in the incidence of the different 
on the number of births during the year. death on the taxpayers 
It is impossible to calculate this for Prov- payers. This is shown in |! 
idence for 1865, for it was not practicable deaths according to the pri 
to distribute the births according to the or groups of causes, in the tw 
taxpaying status of the families in which _ tion classes, are given, and 


they occurred. In this instance it is prob- tality rates per 100,000 living 
ibly fairly satisfactory to base the infant among the taxpayers are the: 
mortality rate on the number of children the age distribution of the 
under one vear of age Che number of \lthough in several instances t 
infants under one vear of age, according ment made a very appreciable 
to the census of 1865, was 1,151. The’ in the rates, in no instance 
number of living births recorded was’ verse the relative standing 
1.298, which indicates that the census was population classes. 
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m respiratory diseases 
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ther diseases 


over five times, from heart disease six 
times, from pulmonary tuberculosis four 
times, from convulsions under five years, 
four times as numerous among the non- 
taxpayers. All of the 5 deaths from 
but 1 of the 35 deaths 
among the non- 


suicide and all 
from 
taxpayers. 

It is perhaps surprising 
little difference there is in 
of the acute contagious diseases in the two 
classes. However, in 1865 the then health 
officer did not believe that either scarlet 
fever or diphtheria were contagious, and 
no one took much precaution to prevent 
the spread of any infectious disease, ex- 
cept smallpox. All of the 11 deaths 
from smallpox were of nontaxpayers. In 


accidents were 


to note how 
the incidence 


fact, the well-to-do were generally much 


hetter protected by vaccination, but prob- 
Towards the 
Bertillon, 


ably this is not true now. 
close of the nineteenth century 
in Paris, found these diseases decidedly 
less prevalent among the rich than among 
the poor, and Guilfoy, in New York, has 
still more recent but unpublished figures 
showing the same phenomenon. 

he opportunities for fecal contamina 
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tion were in 1865 enormously greater chiefly to cerebral hemorr! 


among the poor, and there was no munici- _ paralysis. 
pal water supply. This may possibly be a There is little to say about th 


of the digestive organs in perso: 
twenty years of age. Deaths from t 
are twice as numerous among t 
taxpayers, and include such causes as 
eases of the stomach and of the liver an¢ 
peritonitis. ‘This group of diseases und 
twenty years of age has no fatalities 
among the taxpayers, though there were 
eight among the nontaxpayers, including 
two deaths from thrush, one from gastri 
. fever (under two years), one from hepa- 
are small, but it may be in part due to titi; one from obstruction of the bowel 
less accurate diagnosis among the less (two years), and three from peritonitis 
wealthy. The recognition of other types There is very little difference betwee: 
is not so easy as is the pulmonary, and the two groups in the small number 
while the physicians practicing in the deaths from genito-urinary diseases 
higher economic stratum were exceedingly As was to be expected, deaths fron 
well qualified, there were no hospitals “diseases of infancy” are nearly three 
where the masses could receive the careful times as numerous among the nontax- 
attention that they do now. payers. 

The excess of cancer among the well- The mortality attributed to old ag 
to-do is, in part, to be explained in the more than four times as great among the 
same way. nontaxpayers as among the taxpayers 

The figures for “other general dis- This last group might, perhaps 
eases’ also are small, but it is probably properly combined with the deaths 
significant that the deaths from alcohol- ported as due to unknown causes 
ism were all among the nontaxpayers. this case the rates would be 192.7 
The one case of diabetes was that of a_ respectively, the nontaxpayers’ rate being 
taxpayer. almost exactly four times as great 

Of the 34 deaths from diseases of the taxpayers. It seems not at all unlike 
nervous system, under twenty years, that less competent and less caretu 
among the nontaxpayers, it is probable ical service, and hence less accurate 
that the large majority were due to some nosis, among the nontaxpayers, !s 
form of meningitis or encephalitis. This principal cause of this differenc: 
is inferred from the wording of the cer- whatever the cause of the differe 
tificates, from the ages of the decedents, whatever the cause of the deaths, t! 
and from personal knowledge of the remains there are more deaths among ' 
terms used by the physicians. It is prob- nontaxpayers than among the tax; 
able, too, that many of these deaths were Another point of interest is the relative 
in reality tuberculous meningitis and prevalence of the so-called degene 
would go to swell the number of tuber- diseases of advancing years. \ 
culosis deaths credited to thenontaxpayers often told that these result 
which we found was lower than was living, eating too much protein, the 
expected. ous strain of modern business, 

The death rate for diseases of the the pace,” etc. If this is true the 
nervous system, over twenty years of age, eases should be much more com 
is nearly twice as great among the non- among the rich than among th: 
taxpayers, and this difference is due However it may be now, it was! 


partial explanation of the greater preva- 
lence of typhoid fever and diarrheal 
diseases among the nontaxpayers. 
Pulmonary tuberculosis has always 
been a disease of poverty. One would ex- 
pect that the same difference between the 
taxpayers and nontaxpayers would be 
noted in other types of tuberculosis as in 
the pulmonary form, but it is not so 
marked. Perhaps it is because the figures 


trom 
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pose of showing this, 
urinary diseases above 
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sis, deaths from heart 
ve, and from unknown 
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nearly three times as 
distribution of the tax- 
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[his gives a death rate of 
. little under that of the 
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whole. 
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ractically the same influ- 
| American parentage 


ilation as a whole. If 
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the rates determined for these calculated 
deaths, they are found to be 10.56 and 
10.07 respectively, that what 
little difference in age distribution there 
is, is favorable to the nontaxpayers 

It thus appears that in a city of over 
50,000 in 1865 the death rate in the fami- 
lies of income taxpayers was less than 
one-half what it was among the nontax- 
payers. This was not due to difference 
in age distribution nor to parent nativity. 
Though the figures for different causes 
are too small to warrant definite conclu- 
sions, or to permit further detailed study, 
they are certainly suggestive and warrant 
further investigation along these lines. 
However, one uncertainty common to 
such studies is minimized. An income 
tax seems to be a far better means of 
segregating persons of good economic 
status than do geographical distribution, 
number of servants, or number of rooms 
in the house. When we have definitely 
determined the incidence of different 
causes of death on the two classes, we 
will be prepared for what should be of 
great value, namely, a study of the habits 
of life and of the environment which 
make for the longevity of the well-to-do. 
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DEATHS AND DISABILITIES FROM HEART DISEAsp 
A PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEM 


Joun L. Herrron, M.D. 


College of Medicine of Syracuse University 


KART disease has become the necessary to abandon 
leader of the causes of death. Not to turn a deaf ear to speci 
many years ago tuberculosis held dists, and, as Emerson 
that conspicuous position and had held it pressed it, “aim at a stabk 
for time out of mind. Due to many endeavor which accepts 
causes, the chief of which undoubtedly is facts that disease control 
the general and intensive campaign against general elevation of the healt 
it, tuberculosis has been driven back, so people, and that no age, no s 
that since the year 1918, in Syracuse, it pation or race group can 
held sixth position. Our attention has an advanced state of healthf: 
been focused so long on the fight against out the interest and assistanc: 
tuberculosis that this result is hardly com- _ rest.” 
prehended, but the throwing into prom- Upon such a foundation mor 
inence of heart disease as the leading effective methods of improv 
cause of death has caught the attention dition of the exposed have 
and stimulated the imagination of the oped, and are becoming st 
profession. with, as one of its results in 
lhe organized effort to prevent and to special endeavor, the gradual « 
cure tuberculosis is easy of analysis. The of one of the greatest of plag 
tuberculosis campaign did not begin until this phase of the campaign against t 
it had been demonstrated that the specific culosis which gives hope of su 
cause of every form of tuberculosis was organized movement against 
a particular bacillus. The cause of heart that has supplanted it in importa 
disease is not so simple. Instead of a_ tubercle bacilli are as activ: 
single bacillus as a causative agent, we Their dissemination only 
are met with the entire host of pathogenic and the conditions which 
bacteria, including the tubercle bacillus. velopment are within control 
In the beginning of the tuberculosis the specific bacteria causing | 
campaign effort was directed to finding a are beyond our reach, but 1! 
wavy to kill the bacilli in the tissues and  cability of applying measures 
so to save the patient. It was a failure, the disease shall receive cons! 
and all such efforts, though theoretically shall make possible such grad 
ideal, and though still industriously pur- of death and damage from 


sued, have not vet been crowned with as has attended the effort 


success. Inability to destroy the bacilli tuberculosis. 
within the body directed research to other Let us state the problet 


factors in the problem: to the general _ statistics for Syracuse ai 
condition of those infected, to a study of 1923. The report shows 


their previous diseases, to their heredity, from all causes; of these 
to their development, to their nourishment, or 16.8 per cent, from he 
to their housing, to the conditions under or 10.5 per cent, from lobat 
which they worked, and so on, and the pneumonia; 196, or 8.2 pet 
conclusion was finally reached that to forms of cancer; 186, 
losis successfully it was from apoplexy and cerel 
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TABLI 


DEATHS IN REGISTRgTIO 


598.709 
31.093 
69,169 
68.375 
35.808 
66,211 
119,842 


cent, from all forms of 
nd 100, or 4.2 per cent, 
f tuberculosis. In other 
vere more than four times 
from heart disease as 
tuberculosis, and fifty- 
from heart disease than 
tuberculosis and of all 

mia together. Mr. John 
rar of vital statistics for 
prepared for me, besides 
wing deaths from the six 
than half the deaths of 

s given deaths at all ages 
rty and over, and their 


or the nation for 1923 
pletely assembled. Those 
in the press. Davis has 
trom proof sheets the 
deaths for 1920, 1921, 
| ages and for the age of 
ind has given their per- 


7R.355 
74.979 
91.032 
80.629 
149.659 


I need not dwell on this table, for it is 
essentially similar to that for Syracuse, 
except that in the Syracuse statistics 
tuberculosis is and has been constantly 
sixth, at all ages and at forty and over, 
since 1918. In the United States regis- 
tration states tuberculosis stood second as 
a cause of death at all ages in 1921 and 
third in 1922. 

Eichel has compiled a table of the 
deaths from the six commonest causes in 
New York State, in New York City, and 
in the rest of the state, and has made a 
table of deaths at all ages and at forty 
years and over for 1922 and 1923. Heart 


disease caused 20.3 per cent of all deaths 
in the state in 1923. In 1922 and 1923 


tuberculosis ranked fifth as a cause of 
death at all ages. 

The percentages of deaths from heart 
disease of males and females in 1922 in 
the United States were 51.6 and 48.4 
per cent. 

From these figures it is shown that 


) 
4 A cre 40 Year ( Ay 40 Over 
19 g 5 4 R5 484 ; 
4 11 5 
664 0 6% 11.6 
¢ 0 6.2 $2.8 6.8 
3 5 4 0.993 11 3 
+ 6 $ 3 132.408 


heart disease is the most fatal of all dis- sion of the heart and 


eases, that it is no respector of sex, and , cardiac symptoms varied 


that its fatality increases with increasing study of 600 cases of rl 
years. the average time was 5.36 ye 

[It is difficult to say definitely what the The known causes of heat 
relation is between the number of deaths many. Dock, discussing the 
from heart disease and the number of agents of heart disease, after 
those living but disabled by it. Accurate almost every one of the known 
statistics are not available, for the mor- bacteria, says: “ In fact, wen 
bidity of heart disease is not reported. ber that every acute, severe 
rom the study of cases recorded in car- cause similar disease of the heart.’ 
cliac clinics, however, it is safe to conclude This is true, but the common 
that “tor one death from heart disease tion of heart disease is with 1 
annually there are from five to nine cases No author estimates it as less 
of damaged hearts in persons living.” On _ per cent. If, with acute rheum 
this basis there were in the United States we associate chorea, growing 
in 1922 a mean number of 1,047,613 in the bones, tonsillitis, sore 
cardiac cripples, and in our own city, in probably, carious teeth, as we 
1923, 2.814. to believe is legitimate, if 

The number of cases of disabled hearts reason, because of their frequent 
that have escaped diagnosis or realization tion with heart disease, the 
on the part of their owners is very large. must be still greater. Poynt 
In St. Lawrence’s study of 100 families from The Ormond Street [1 
in which there were known to be one or Sick Children, in London, t! 


more cases of heart disease, he found for admission to which are tw 
thirty-eight additional cases, twenty-seven, years, that there were admitte 
or 70 per cent, of whom were unconscious appeared to be an epidemic 
of their condition. It is a common ex-_ rheumatic fever, in the wint 
perience of insurance examiners to find and 1920, 172 cases, and said | 
evidences of heart disease in applicants cent of them had signs of org 
who assert entire ignorance of its exist- of the heart, 22 of them 
ence. became complete invalids, 
Chat such a condition can remain with- “even here we do not get 
out symptoms indefinitely is not within picture of the frequency © 
the experience of clinicians. A review of heart disease, for it is known 
the studies on this aspect of the case pub- cases occur between twelve a! 
lished by various writers showed that the We know of rheumatism 
lapse of time between the probable inva- ical manifestations and _ its 
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it must be due to the 
microorganism seems, 

a foregone conclusion, 
there is no consensus 

its exact form. Lambert 
ened number of cases of 
be not due to the care 
eth, throat, and nose in 
St. Lawrence, in his study 
in which were one or more 
rheumatic heart disease, 
ises of heart disease in the 
14.8 per cent, while in 100 
studied, in which were one 
known tuberculosis, the 
cases of tuberculosis 
Contact with rheu- 

roup, therefore, resulted 
portion of cases of heart 
contact with the tuber- 
Sterling, in Guy’s 
October, 1923, 

in aortic disease, or in 
the evidence of tonsillar 
tients under thirty was 81.6 
61.3 per cent in patients 


ulOsIS. 


Says: 


rheumatism, at 
st themselves only in the 
wrence says of the 10 per 
heart disease in rheumatic 
ive no history of having 
any other form of rheu- 
uld appear that the excit- 
eart disease may affect the 
giving any other clinical ex- 
rheumatic infection.” 
ments are of the greatest 
| call attention particularly 
the rheumatic diseases 


ms of 


- causes, the following re- 

ls quite accurately with all 

cases there were 331 

ble association with rheu- 

207 with acute tonsillitis, 
us teeth, 7 with chorea, 78 
ever, 47 with diphtheria, 54 
122 


lhe cases due to syphilis 


14 with pertussis, and 


vears of age. 
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include all 
Influ- 
enza has been the cause of many cases of 
heart disease, as has typhoid fever, and 


This, of course, does not 


possible causes of heart disease. 


all the other diseases produced by micro- 
organisms. Hamilton, from Leahey’s 
Thyroid Clinic in Boston, has shown a 
rather frequent association of auricular 
fibrillation with goiter. The common 
association of goiter with tachycardia and 
arterial hypertension needs but be men- 
tioned. Several writers question if some 
of the cases diagnosed in infants as con- 
genital abnormalities of the heart may 
not be the result of damage done by 
rheumatism in utero contracted from 
mothers with rheumatism. A _ study is 
being made by Hamilton of heart dis- 
eases occurring in earliest infancy to de- 
termine if they may be due to an infection 
carried over from the mother. 

The effect of toxins, particularly that of 
diphtheria, is of great importance, and 
less so, because temporary in effect, are 


the poisons of alcohol and tobacco and of 


some others of organic or mineral origin 

The deaths from heart disease are re- 
corded in mortality statistics, following 
the International List of the Causes of 
Death, under four heads: No. 87, “ Peri- 
carditis’; 88, “ Endocarditis and Myo- 
carditis (acute )” ; 89, “Angina Pectoris’ 
and 90, “‘ Other Diseases of the Heart.” 
The printed list of titles under which the 
cases are reported and from which this 
classification 310 
arate items, each one of which is an at- 
tempt on the part of the reporter to set 
down his conception of the pathological 


is made contains sep- 


condition which caused death 
The heart 
served in every one of its tissues. 


disease are ob- 
The 
greater frequency of damage to two of 
them is of sufficient importance to detain 
us. It is believed that in every case of 
rheumatic carditis the muscle is affected, 
as Poynton puts it in familiar words, “ by 
causative 


effects of 


generated by the 
the muscle.” <A 


the poison 

agent which 
muscle so weakened, if it retain power to 
carry the patient through the stress of the 


softens 
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disease, requires a long period of rest to 


regain its tone. It is knowledge of this 
that is not thoroughly appreciated by 
physicians and not at all by the members 


of the family of the one stricken. 

The second commonest result is a 
change in the fibrous tissue by contrac- 
tion of scars at the seat of inflammation. 
These produce a disabling which impedes 
the circulation to a greater or less degree, 
according to that part of the framework 
involved and to the extent of such in- 
volvement. Here, too, rest alone is of 
value if the extent of the lesion is to be 
controlled. 

The economic and social aspects of 
heart disease deserve consideration by 
themselves, because they are of such great 
importance. 

The older medical literature holds a few 
reports of undoubted cures of cases of 
heart disease; but in earlier days to dis- 
cuss the cure of heart disease was unheard 
of. It was believed that a heart which 
had once shown evidence of disease was 
forever damaged. The laity accepted a 
diagnosis of heart disease as the equiva- 
lent of a death sentence, as they did of 
tuberculosis. The value of prolonged 
rest for a possible complete healing of a 
cardiac lesion must be emphasized now, 
however, for evidence of its efficacy is 
accumulating. To provide for care for 
a time long enough to assure complete 
healing of diseased tissue, or for the 
greatest possible degree of healing com- 
mensurate with the extent of involve- 
ment, detention in bed at home, or in a 
hospital, is the first necessity. As so 
great a proportion of cases are from the 
families unable to afford proper care, 
provision must be made for extended care 
in hospitals, however great the cost may 
be. ven then a convalescent hospital in 
the country should be provided so as to 
put the patient in the best possible condi- 
tion before he is returned to his usual 
life. Those who have had the largest 
experience in the treatment of heart dis- 
ease believe that such safeguarding of 
convalescence would pay the community 


financially, as well as avert 
ing. Raven, in the | 
December 8, 1923, “ assert 

in the end, be an economy, 
money as well as of health 
who had shown manifestati 
matic disease were sent to th 
a long time of rest or quiet 
tuberculous cases are sent awa 

The tolerance of the heart 
insult is astounding and is onl) 
partly appreciated. The limit . 
fulness of one with a damaged heart 
though activities must be lessen¢ 
calculable. 

It has been found to be an ert 
courage those who have a heal 
from tuberculosis to consider themse! 
no longer able to bear a share 
world’s work. In our sanitaria { 
culosis patients are put at some w 
early as it is thought safe, and the 
of effort and the time of employmer 
increased gradually as their strengt! 
turns until the limit of capacity is 
strated. The final results have beer 
better under such a system. The gr 
danger of those with damaged hearts is 
overworking, not of malingering. li su 
persons could be brought under a 
which included accurate and ear! 
nosis, prolonged rest during 
cence, and an exact estimate of the 
ity of the heart under the strain 
and frequent periodical examinatior 
determine how the heart was hold 
there is no question but that the 
work longer, live more happily, at 
the day of dependence. Some 
but little, but that little well. | 
an agency for securing appropr! 
tions must be found, so that the 
seeking to adjust oneself to the w 
can be done may be taken f 
burdened minds. Some woul 
reéducation, and that should 


In taking up the problem o! 
we enter upon a task difficult er 
rather less so than in tuberculos 
all of the causative agents of heat 


are beyond control. Diphthe 
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within power. 


ns about to yield its 


real bacteria can be 
by timely prophylaxis 
the causative agent 
liseases are undoubtedly 
ire within easy reach 
years ago, showed 

d the adenoids are not 
nection essential to life, 
sils are organized plugs 
inchial clefts, those acces- 
respiratory organs which 
take oxygen 
and air; and that the 
er plugs, both crude re- 


inimals to 


early vertebrate ancestors. 
t the gateway of the body 
menace. The teeth 
tissues of the mouth and 
which may enter the mes- 


nly a 


ise, can be kept from har- 
Contact with infectious 
ivoided often, and all chil- 
so taught. The harmful 
infections can be pre- 
timely use of protecting 
vaccination against small- 
titoxin against diphtheria, 
the other 

ecently conquered. For 
the same methods which 
marvelously successful in 
tberculosis that it shall be 
nt heart disease, viz., by 


inst some of 


detail of personal and 

ne so admirably outlined 
fit of those who can and 
vement inside the organ- 
ession is so hopeful as 
seminating amongst the 
dge of how to keep well. 
lhe healthy know not of 
nly the sick.” If, how- 
rd of The National 
Have a health exam- 
birthday,” strikes the im- 
people and they respond 
mbers, it is conceivable 
when that 


come soon 


DISEASI 
epigram of ¢ weed explana 
tion. 


Those pediatricians are right wl 


no as 
sume the duty of examining at least twice 
a year all the children of the families put 
under their \dults should adopt 
that custom for themselves and require 


care 


of their physicians a complete examination 
often their health 
Internists should include such examina- 
Few 


enough to protect 
tions for those who employ them 
adults, however, can be expected to be- 
come converted voluntarily to the ways of 
modern hygiene, so they must be driven 
to it by necessity through the organiza- 
tions for which they work. That “the 
hope of the world is in the children ” is 
true here as well as in every other interest 
of life. They can be and they must be 
taught the essentials of personal hygiene, 
and they must learn it so thoroughly by 
doing that it shall become a habit from 
which they cannot break. 

The prevention of heart disease can be 
secured by getting into the conscious pos- 
session of the people knowledge we al- 
ready have, and by stimulating more 
accurate observations and further study 
on the part of physicians. The knowledge 
we already have, and which it is a duty to 
have as quickly available as are the reflex 
actions of the spinal cord and to broadcast 
to the people, may be summarized under 
the following headings : 

1. Heart 
and more 
disease. 


deaths 
other 


disease more 


disability 


causes 


than any 


? Heart disease is due to an infection 


3. Infections are more easily contracted 


by exposure when in a condition of under- 
nourishment, or of fatigue, or when re- 
sistance is lowered by an unduly pro- 
longed spell of cold or of hot weather. 
4. The danger of infection is greatest 
in children. 
5. Many 


heart disease enter the blood stream from 


of the infections which cause 


diseased tissues in the mouth and nose 


6. All diseased tissues in the mouth can 


be removed without danger and without 


damage to the general health, and with 
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marked and increased 
safety. 

7. All infections should be avoided by 
avoiding contact with the sick or by active 
immunization. 

8. Heart disease does not always show 
itself by symptoms which call attention to 
the heart. 

9. Attention to the details of personal 
protection against heart 


improvement 


hygiene is a 
disease. 
10. No 


sound or 


whether he is 
frequent health 


person knows 
not without 
examinations. 

Champion, in the Quarterly Bulletin of 
the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health for December, 1923, in writing of 
the prevention of heart disease, says: 
“ While it is not the function of a health 
department to treat chronic disease, it is 
most decidedly its function to prevent dis- 
ease of any kind. The widespread inci- 
dence of heart disease is a challenge to 
our methods of health education.” 


Until the time shall come whe; 
community shall insist on ful] 


from preventable diseases of every ; 
and shall show itself willing 
price, those of us who are in adya; 
that time must make use of meth 
education and of prevention 
those granted by the public. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH EXHIBITION IN SIAM * 
Henry R. O’Brien, M.D., Fettow A.P.H.A. 
State Director, The International Health Board 


public health organizations 
ized the occasion of the 
rence of the Oriental Red 
s in Bangkok to hold a 

\ royal garden was se- 

National Department of 

the Siamese Red Cross, 
itary department, and the 
of the army and navy 
iring models, charts, pic- 
ters. Visiting health offi- 
eir best publicity material, 
ns and health clowns were 
ise. The exhibit was ex- 
rtised, and in fifteen days 
746 people, or about two- 
population of the city of 
r, had passed through the 


| effort was obviously too 
(fair to be an anrfual event. 
th Section of the Red Cross 
nwilling to allow the interest 
mee aroused, to lag, and 

a smaller exhibit in 1923, 
ifferent lines. The head of 
H.S.H. Prince Vallabha- 
eived his medical education 
vember was selected, as 
rains and the beginning of 
In July a contest was 
health posters to be pre- 

» public. The subjects given 
rs were: The General Pub- 
luties of a Citizen, The Dan- 
1, Opium, The Fly, Infant 
Tuberculosis. Winning 
to be the property of the 
others might be bought. 
ffered for posters that were 
d could be used at once in 
work of the society, and for 
where modifications would 


ipon which this paper is based 
¢ support and under the auspices 
Health Board of the Rockefeller 


have to be made. Meanwhile the Red 
Cross itself was preparing still other 
posters of its own, to emphasize certain 
aspects of hygiene to the public. 

The exhibit was held in Wat Pratum- 
kongka, a small temple in a crowded part 
of Bangkok. This consisted of two 
chapels in a central courtyard some 200 
feet square, around which ran a gallery 
or corridor facing in upon the court. 
This “ rabieng” is a common feature of 
Buddhist temples in Siam, and is very 
convenient for exhibit purposes. All 
around it were Buddhas, large and small, 
but the space between the rows of pillars 
served admirably for the display of 
posters. 

The public responded well to the invi- 
tation. The posters submitted were of 
all degrees of originality and artistic ex- 
cellence, but many really worth while ones 
were among the number. Perhaps the 
best was from the hand of an Italian 
artist in the Royal Household. This 
shows a startled woman fleeing from an 
elephant that has just poked an inquisitive 
trunk into the kitchen. ‘The poster re- 
minds us that the rat and flies about the 
woman, to which she has paid no atten 
tion, “ are really much more dangerous ” 
than the elephant. There several 
others sketched by Siamese which were 

ot far behind in merit. The amount of 
real knowledge and interest in public 
health displayed by the contestants was 
Sometimes 


were 


gratifying, to say the least. 
the execution might not be finished, but 
the idea was there. 


In addition, the Health Section had 
forty-one posters of its own to show. 
hese were prepared by boys trained at 
the Arts and Crafts School in Bangkok, 
and were intended primarily for the trav- 
eling health exhibits the Red Cross was 
The subjects mainly treated 
Welfare Tuberculosis. 


preparing. 


were Child and 
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“ VERY MUCH AFRAID OF AN ELEPHANT, BUT SHI 
PAYS NO ATTENTION TO FLIES AND RATS 
WHICH ARE MUCH MORE DEADLY’ 


Several of the cartoons in Hygeia were 
adapted to Siamese life, and their verses 
translated. Most of the posters were on 
wallboard,” the 
Cross pictures aeroplane fiberboard was 
To suit the cosmo- 
politan character of Bangkok, many of 
the pictures were lettered in both Siamese 
There was also on exhibi- 
forty-one pictures on 
Prevention,” 


but in some of Red 


found satisfactory. 


and Chinese. 
tion a series of 
“ Modes of Infection and 
Dr. W. W. Peter of the China 
on Health Education had pre- 
the These were 
placed together, and a special booklet was 


which 
Council 
sented to Red Cross. 
printed explaining them. 
The eastern porch of each chapel was 
used for a special exhibit. One dealt with 
infant welfare, and public health nurses 
explained and demonstrated the posters 
and models. The other had to do with 
tuberculosis and, besides pictures, con- 
tained tin sputum cups made in Bangkok 
and a display of foods recommended for 
This was the first 


patients appearance 
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of trained public health 
exhibit in Siam. 

Setween the two chapels 
space, across which a screen wa 
On this health films were show 
ously, after dark. The subject 
Hookworm, Leprosy, Mosquit 
and the Oriental Red Cross | 

Two stands sold or distribut: 
on health subjects. An America: 
nurse had adapted and translated a leaflet 


and a booklet for prospective mothers 
There were other pamphlets on Modes 
of Infection and Prevention of Disease 
Hookworm, Filth-Borne Disease, Pit 

Pail Latrines, Insect Enemies Mar 
and Elements of Hygiene. There was a 


supply of booklets of the China Council 
on Health Education, on sixteen varied 
topics, as follows: 
Hookworm 
Plague 
Sanitation in China 
Personal Hygiene 
Tuberculosis 
Infant Hygiene 
Home Sanitation 
Cholera 


Wat 


PRATUMKONGKA 
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were well managed. Visitors entered 

from the main street through a gate at 

which the attendance was registered on 

an occidental turnstile. After examining 

re Talks 
of Man 


squitoes 


the posters and exhibits around the cen- 
tral courtyard they passed through the 
; ’ refreshment section, thence through an 
fection and Prevention 
exit to the street again. The whole place 


was brilliantly and artistically beflagged 
and lighted with electricity. ~(wo bands 
were lent by various governmental depart 
ments in turn. They were stationed in 
the courtyard and among the food stalls, 
and alternated in playing. 

The exhibition opened on November 
Sth. It had been planned to run nine 
days, but because of the disturbance 
caused by the unusually late rains the 
time was extended four days, so that it 
finally closed on the 22d. The gates were 
opened each day at 1, for school children, 
LFARE SECTION and at 3 for the general public, closing at 
11. In the afternoon admission was free, 


+.145 pamphlets were dis- but after 7 a charge of twenty-five 
w and popular item at satangs was made, or about ten cents. 
nsisted of two postcards Persons wearing the badge of member- 
ptations of the Hygeia ship in the Red Cross, however, were 
ta always admitted without charge. The 
total attendance for the fourteen days was 


ned before. 


the Red Cross as 


ibition. In one corner of 
ere were three tables of 
the Junior Red Cross to 
japanese children who suf- 
irthquake. Nurses from 
rn Hospital maintained a 
oom. On the west porch 
re was a place where sub- 
be made to the society. 


he temple courtyard was 


section. Here a special 
to see that the stalls were 


dition. Cartoons em 

| the Health Section it 

\t intervals 
a performance, ex- 72.214 Che rains, 
r and to the listening hinese quarter, and 


re of germs and the ulvertising campaign, held t figures 


lesirability of hygie greatly There was little of official 


made 
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4 | 
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THE EXAMINATION OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN Of 


OLMSTED COUNTY 
DonaLp C. MEBANE, M.D. 


Fellow in Pediatrics, The Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn 


school children during the school 

year of 1922 to 1923 in Rochester 
and Olmsted County, it has been possible 
to gather considerable data concerning 
3,943 children. Preventable and reme- 
diable physical or mental defects were 
found in 82 per cent of the city children, 
and in 73 per cent of the country children. 


\ROM the examination of over 4,000 


HISTORY OF MEDICAL INSPECTION IN THE 
SCHOOLS’ 

France, in 1842, was the first country to 
establish the medical inspection of schools. 
At this time physicians gratuitously in- 
spected localities and the general health of 
the school children. In Paris and sur- 
rounding districts, in 1884, salaried physi- 
cians were placed in charge of the schools. 
This organization served as a model for 
other French cities. In Brussels, Belgium, 
in 1874, school physicians were required 
to visit schools three times a month, and 
dentists and oculists were likewise ap- 
pointed. This system was copied in Ant- 
werp, Lorain, Liége, and also in Switzer- 
land. In Germany, in 1867, a beginning 
in medical inspection was made in Leipsic 
and Dresden, but it was not until 1889 that 
the epoch-making Weisbaden system was 
developed. This system provided for a 
careful and thorough physical examina- 
tion of each child at the time of entering 
school, and for reéxamination in the third, 
fifth, and eighth vears of school. 

In Hungary, the law of 1887 provided 
for school physicians, while in Austria 
medical inspection was an affair of the 
state. In Norway, since 1891, pupils have 
been examined three times a year, special 
attention being paid to causes of absences 
from school. Since 1878, school physi- 
cians in Sweden have been required to 
examine children at the beginning of the 
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term and to report the resul 
decreed, in 1899, that special | 
should examine all school children at | 
once a year. Moscow has 


physicians since 1888. The medi 
spection act of England, in 1908, ap; 


+ 
LS 


} 


) 


to all public elementary schools and pr 
vided for a complete system of medica 
supervision. Cairo, Egypt, in 1882, Chil 
in 1888, the Argentine Republic and Ja 


in 1898, made provisions for 


school physicians. 


In the United States, in 1908, 


states, Massachusetts an 


Conne 


saiarie 


had statutes relative to medical ins) 
of school children. Boston, in 


the first regular system of medical 


inspection, although in New 


1894, the first medical 
schools in this country 
pointed. In 1908, outside 


} 


ld 


] 


1204 


\ 


pect 


setts, where systems of medical tspect 


existed in practically every city 
cities had systems of medical 1 


From 1908 to 1915, twent) 


cured some form of legislation 
inspection or examination ot sc! 


dren for defects.” 
one states there were 75 


some form of medical in 


present torty states are 


Among th 


sty 
Lat 


medical work in the scho 


twenty-five states such w 


TK 


tory. About one-half of the 
United States have medica! 
but only a few states have it in rur 
hoo 


munities, although these sc 


more than one-half of the 


lation.?? 


It was not until the last s 


legislature of the State of 


physical and health education * 


state function, and hence 
hands of the Department o1 


\ 


} 


- 
| 
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EXAMINATION OF 


t the present time Min- 
part-time school physi- 
sicians conduct medical 
school children daily 
Every child is thor- 

the first eight years 
while in the kinder- 
grade, and the sixth 
\ul the school health pro- 
plete. Here there are 
ol physicians. A gen- 

is not made of all 
ver, the state aid cases, 
blind, deaf, have speech 
mentally defective, as well 


teeth charted in three- 
show normal limits and 


iption. 


more than 7 per cent 
ight, are examined. In 
largest city of the state, 
time school physicians 
by seven school nurses. 
» school dentists and two 
In some of the more 
wns, such as Hibbing, 
eleth, a full-time physi- 
However, in most of 
the county and school 
apacity of school physi- 
(hese nurses advise par- 
re noticeable defects, and 
have defects treated 
hysicians, or at the ex- 
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pense of the state. On the whole, Minne- 
sota is well manned with public health 
nurses. Even in the less populated dis- 
tricts of the Iron Range and St. Louis 
County, there are twenty-one school 
nurses and nine village and county nurses. 
In Olmsted County there is one public 
health nurse whose activities are limited 
to the county outside of Rochester, a 
school nurse and one infant welfare nurse 
for the city of Rochester. Statistics and 
observations on various defects found in 
the 3,943 children are given. 


TEETH 

Eruption of Teeth——Observations as 
to the time of eruption of the permanent 
teeth were made on 3,000 school children 
between the ages of five and thirteen 
years. The curves in Figure 1 represent 
the limits in the time, and the average time 
of eruption of the permanent teeth. The 
number of teeth erupted are charted in 
three-month periods. It will be seen that 
there is marked irregularity in the time of 
eruption. For example, in one case all 
four six-year molars may have erupted 
by the age of five years, whereas in an- 
other they may not be in place until seven 
years and nine months, the average time 
of eruption being at the age of six years. 
Again, all twenty-eight permanent teeth 
may have erupted as early as nine years 
and nine months, or may not be in place 
even at the age of thirteen years, twelve 
years being the average age for full 
eruption. 

In fifty cases of marked rachitic chest 
deformity the limits in the time and the 
average time of the eruption of the per- 
manent teeth did not differ from that 
shown in Figure 1. No cases fell outside 
these limits of normal variation. This is 
contrary to the prevailing opinion that in 
cases of rickets the permanent teeth, as 
well as the deciduous teeth, erupt late. 
Dewey, in his textbook on “ Practical 
orthodontia,” says that the permanent 
teeth in such cases erupt tardily.® 

Not only was there a variation in the 
time of eruption, but there was also a 
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marked variation in the order of appear- 
the different teeth. 
\ careful study of these variations, to- 
gether with the percentage of the eruption 
ot the different permanent teeth at various 


ance of permanent 


ages, based on 4,850 cases, has been made 
by James and Pitts in England. 

hundred forty- 
the children had 
Fifty per cent had 
\ccording to 
children be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen years 


Maloccluston lhree 


five (9 per cent) of 
severe malocclusion 
moderate malocclusion. 


Lyons, 65 per cent of 267 


passing through the Department on Den- 
tistry of the Mayo Clinic had malocclu- 


sion, 85 per cent of which was thought to 


Fr >. Erupted permanent teeth charted in three 
month periods to show the average time of 
eruptior The upper dotted line represents 


lower dotted line, 
of eruption usually given in 


the mean of this curve; the 


the averawe time 


be due to early extraction or to loss of 

decayed deciduous or permanent teeth. 
With regard to inherited, congenital, 

that 


‘from the standpoint of biology, anatomy, 


and acquired causes, Dewey says 
histology, and embrvology, there is no evi- 
g 


He 


cases that could not 


dence that malocclusion is inherited.” 


has not observed any 


be classified as either congenital or ac- 


quired. Many authors differ with Dewey 


on this point. However, there is no doubt 


but that inherited malocclusion is exceed- 


ingly uncommon Rarely in this study 
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was the absence of certain 


in malocclusion. Among th 
dren there was an absence 
manent teeth in only twelve (( 
of the 4,000 examined. In eix 
children the missing teeth were 
lateral incisors. In only o1 
supernumerary teeth present 
two upper lateral incisors 
these conditions cannot be consi 
curate, as many of the child: 
voung to show, without exami: 
the X-ray, whether permanent t 
be absent. In several chi 
permanent teeth were believed t 
this 
examination in three, but ir 
the supposition could not 
Impaction of the bicuspid 
teeth seemed to be most commo 
in one case an incisor was impact 
in another a six-year permanet 
was impacted against a decidu 
A plasia.—Various 
were seen in the permanent teet! 
so-called collar and sleeve dei 
which the mulberry molar is 
molar manifestation, 
twenty children (0.5 
upper half of the crown was 
enameled, often a mere jagged stun 
one child the deciduous canine t 
were affected. In the 
children the six-year molars 


pacted ; was confirmed 


forms 


Was 


per cenit 


othet 
cisors were affected, while th 
manent bicuspids and the 
erupted, usually showed this 
The second bicuspids and the 
manent molars had erupte 
these children, but none of th 
I cannot agree wit! 


deformed. 
other authors, that the mu! 
a stigma of congenital syphill 
of our cases was there a hist 
of syphilis, and five child 
Wassermann tests all gave 1 
tions 

Defective enamelization 
severe multiple pitting was | 
ten (0.25 per cent) of the cl 
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EXAMINATION OI 


‘n with dental 


» quotients and 


on the upper 

the upper six-year 

It occurred in 50 
Extreme varia 

this cusp was noted 
is cusp is always bi 
parents ot these chil 
This finding was not 
resent series In sev 
ymenon was unilateral; 
nts were examined, and 
to have the cusp 
ewpoint the cusp is of 
rtance, but from the 
it is occasionally mis 


bourand, the fifth cusp 


iated with hereditary 
that twenty patients 


ariably had a positive 


tion Che incidence ot 


+ 


cent of school children 
ve conclusively that it 
to hereditary. syphilis. 
and Mantoux, did not 


rand, but evidently did 


frequency of the fifth 
merely says that the 
certain sign of syphil- 


mbrvologically consid 


sp is as much an atavistic 


( 


et} 


Darwinian tubercle on 


\ study of 
central incisors has 
account of the im 
teeth in the diagnosis 
iis. It was found that 


hildren digitations were 


i 


d of full height. In 
tions were slight or 
edge of the tooth 

In 40 per cent the 
rregular, or the biting 
and uneven. In this 
teeth often resemble 


and are therefore oc- 
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casionally responsible for the incorrect 
diagnosis of congenital syphilis. A defi 
nite diagnosis of congenital syphilis can- 
not be made from the teeth unless there 
is a central concavity on the biting edge 
Converging sides instead of the normal 
diverging sides and anteroposterior thick 
ening are important, but the former oc 
curred in 12 per cent of normal children 
Figure 3 illustrates the various types of 
upper central incisors 


N 


ner t 
Normal lightl rated entral 
inciso +S per nt 

Norma central ncisor th t *rrations 
(48 pe 

Central incisor never serrations 
} 


lat teh +} 
Simulating inson may i 


converging 


Dental Caries——Dental caries was by 
far the most common and serious of the 
defects. One thousand seventy-seven (78 


per cent) city children and 1,782 (70 pet 
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cent) country children had carious teeth 
()t the children with sound teeth only 22 
per cent were more than 7 per cent under- 
weight, while of those with decaved teeth 
30 per cent were underweight. It will 
thus be seen that dental caries is less com- 
mon in the country, and also that it is a 
probable cause of underweight. Country 
children, as a rule, get more out-of-doors 
exercise, keep better hours, eat more sub- 
stantial food, and are less subject to 
infections. 

\s the six-vear molars are the key- 
stones of normal occlusion, decay of these 
teeth was especially noted. Seventeen 
hundred children (43 per cent) had cavi- 
ties or fillings in these teeth. It was ob- 
served of the inger children, with only 
me or two six-vear molars decaved, that 
the other six-vear molars, as vet unde- 
caved, were usually poorly developed 

broken-off permanent incisors were o 
served in eleven children (0.3 per cent) 
\ll but two of these had decaved six-year 
molars, which would seem to indicate that 
poor development, as well as trauma, was 


a factor 


UNDERWEIGHT AND OVERWEIGH1 

Chere was little difference with regard 
to underweight between children from the 
city and those from the country schools 
\ variation of 7 per cent below standard 
weight, as measured by the Wood scale, 
was considered normal. Sixty-eight and 
eight-tenths per cent of city children and 
68.3 per cent of country children were 
accordingly of normal weight. Twentv- 
nine and four-tenths per cent of city chil- 
dren and 30 per cent of country children 
were more than 7 per cent underweight. 
()f the entire group of underweight school 
children 10 per cent did not have foci of 
infection that could be demonstrated. No 
correction of the Wood scale was made 
for nationality, as Rochester and Olmsted 
County contain an almost representative 
group of mixed races.° 

In the tabulation of obesity all children 
over 25 per cent above weight were con- 
sidered abnormal. In the city twenty-five 


children (1.8 per cent) a: 
forty-three children (1.7 
more than 25 per cent 

this group the two you 


vears of age. However, 1 


ten years of age or younger 
fore, seen that over 50 pe: 
overweight in children occu 
approach of puberty. Th 
overweight was from 25 to 


TONSILS 


The statistics, compiled 
show that in Rochester 29 
school children have had the 
moved, whereas in the countt 
cent have had them remov: 
ceedingly high percentag 
the city was probably own 
that Rochester is a medi 
that many pupils are 
physicians; 80 per cent 
children of physicians hav 
tomies. 

It was the aim of the s 


to be conservative in a 
of tonsils... However, 
definite foci of infection 
were producing signs 
was found necessary to rec 
removal in 10 per cent of th 
and in 16 per cent of the 
Chis is an exceedingly high 
condemned tonsils in the 
considers that 29 per cent 
had already had their tons 
Over one-third of the scho 
the city had had, or requir 
tomy, while not one-fourth 
children in the country 
lectomy or required it 
Difficulty was experience 


pretation of cervical adenitis 
case of which was defin:tel) 
tuberculous adenitis. Slight 
of the anterior cervical nod 
in practically all children 
nodes were abnormally larg 
ally assumed that they had 
the result of dental or tons! 
and if the tonsils were questi 


pet 


EXAMINATION OF 


resent, treatment was 
ch children 
nd teeth 


them had tuberculous 


apparently 
It is S- 


children who were 

ly slightly higher m 

infected tonsils 
general group; in the 
nd in the country 38 
one-half per 


e or 


eight and 
ildren and 39 per cent 
ren who had had their 
re more than 7 per cent 
itference in these per- 
e to the fact that the 
often have tonsils 

vlactic measure. In 
hand, parents 
throat 


rejyudaiced 


heed to infec 
avainst 


msillectomy\ 
leit 
children 


was 


after 


children 


tonsil 


iter belt,'* 1t 
obtain statis 
eoiter 


lrinking 


among 

« 
ter was examined by 
niversitvy of Minne 
t 1odin was present in 
100.000.000. 
the 
cent of the country 


to have 


Four and 
cent of city school 
less 


\n 


these children 


more or 
e thvroid gland. 
cent of 
iwe or under, while 78 
and fourteen 


tween ten 


four les of 


isis of 


cent graded two or 
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more. welve per cent of the total num- 
ber of goiters was found in boys. 

It is noteworthy that not a single case 
of adenomatous goiter discovered. 
Three children with probable exophthal- 
all 
presented mild symptoms, and the diag- 
nosis was not established. 


was 


mic goiter were observed, but they 
\lso one case 


of cretinism and one case of possible 


myxedema were seen 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
One and three-tenths per cent of the 
children examined had speech detects. 
This is slightly above the 1 per cent given 
Blanton, whose statistics include men 
tally 
series stuttering 01 


by 


deficient children In the present 
stammefing, | 


isping, 
letter substitution, an 


1 


babv talk were include 
slight speech defects as the 
and h: 


paired, and sligl 


the continuation ot 


lwo cases with 
result of cleft 
palates 
stenosis, were 
eight cases 


in the cent ) 


In the country round to have speech 


defects stammering and 
de 


the 


lisping wert more common 


fects, comprising | nt o 


speech detects o} Seventy 


four per cent ot between five 
and 
the 


lren with speech 


nts 


rtunitv classes In 


1 
rt 


as mentally deficient; 
however, the intelligence quotient was not 
obtained in the country, It was tound in 
uick 


be 


repeat 


the school examinations that a q 
f the speech difficulty could 
the child to say o1 
the \ccurate 


the environment in re to 


mo 


letters ol alphabet 
study ot ation 
speech defects was not made 

MENTAL STATUS OF THE CHILD 
the 
the 


Binet 


In Rochester the mental status oft 


child is determined by 
Leland Stanford 


Simon intelligence quotient 


employing 
revision 


Such exam 


rmed nose and 
n less than I pet 


TH! 
ntelligence are 
rs Che rating is shown 
ochester ninetv-one chil 
nt) had an 
\lost of such chil 


intelligence 


deficient, although an 


occasional be only maladjusted or 
mentall) kwat due physical 


were no facilities 
llivence 


In the count: 
for obtaining quotients, 
and it was, th only possible by the 
more crude n phvsical examina- 


and hurried observation to find forty 
eight childret 
Wi 
percentage might have 
rt of the New Hamp 
1914, 


common in 


per cent) with mental 
deficiency, “oper examination this 
been higher \c 
cording to the 

Children's 


shire ommission, in 


dedness was more 
counties. 
ndition of the group of 
defective presented cer 
rom that of the general 
children in 


nety-one 


intelligence quotient 


Ro« heste 


below per cent), in 


contrast to the 30 per cent in the general 
group, 


weight In 


were more than 7 per cent under 


the obese group there were 


five children (5.5 per cent) im contrast to 


the 18 per cent in the general group, 


were more than 25 per cent over- 
two children (35 per 
teeth as contrasted with 
citv children with sound 
statistics 


There were 
cent) with speech 
1.3 per cent of the 
was one child with 
‘phalus, two with micro 


with a historv ot fre 


VISION 


Ky the use of the Snellen test type 380 


children (9.6 per cent) proved to have 


defective vision. Thirty-eight per cent of 


these wore vg] but in only 43 per cent 


asses, 
was the defective vision corrected by the 
Defective vision was found more 


glasses 
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commonly in the count: 
present in 11 per cent, 


7 per cent of city child: 
strabismus was present in 
all children examined, ar 
per cent of the cases of 
Most ot the children 
lost 


However, in the 


permanently more 


one eve 


and first grade childret 
often the 


and specia 


Case, 


made to see that the childre1 


mus were seen and treat 
oculist. 
Besides errors « 
diseases of the eve 
children (3 per cent ) 
were 


of these diseases 


common stves lwo chil 


with chalazions 
dacrvocystitis. 
stitial 


two had corneal opacities 


keratitis, one had 
loma due to injury, and 


eve enucleated tollowing 1 


HEART DIS 


Organic heart disease wa 


only forty-six children 
Che pediatrician’s apprais 
heart at one examination, | 


It mav be 


from perfect 
many early cases are muss¢ 
organic disease is oftet 
functional or vice versa 
of the forty-six childre 
murmurs were heard, and t! 
mitral insufficiency was n 
exceptions it was believ 
dition was congenital he 
the 


statistics on presence 


murmurs have been arrat 
were so common, especially 
children, that 
little importance ; 


so that thes 


they were 
however 
always made 
be observed each vear 
CHEST DEFORMITIES AN 
Various types and degre 
were see! 


ities of the chest 


: 

the thy I. 
iW 

1.4 
\\ 
Wel 


“XAMINATION OF 


5.1 per cent). In 

per cent) was the 

d as seriously to com- 
the chest cavity. 

evere deformities may 
ngenital anomalies, or 
difficulties rather than 
ree cases the chest was 
he heart appeared to lie 
left of the sternum. 
ties consisted of the so- 
unnel chests, a com 
two deformities with the 
ison’s groove being the 
enty-two per cent of 
ties occurred in the chil- 
garten and the first and 
monstrating the known 
Ww such defects No 
as knock- 


rmed heads were 


ss posture was common, 
than the exception.’ 
mechanical rather 
ature, such as lordosis 
ess commot Data on 
re not verv reliable, 
e first vear of medical 
the children, espe 
vere not entirely un 
therefore, show only 
with 
) with 


weak feet of varving 
iagnosis of flat feet it 
portant to have the 
weight equally distributed 


toes straight 


other orth lic 


Five had equino- 


feet, all but one 

nt with helpful results 
(about 1 per cent) 
residual paralysis 


PaTraivVsis (one child 
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had an equinus detormity as an accom 
paniment of a Marie-Charcot Tooth 
syndrome. One child had congenital ab- 
sence of the fibulae and shortening of the 
femora with faulty development of the 
pelvis. Only five children were seen with 
tuberculosis of bones and joints 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN 
Diseases of the skin occurred in 
(5 per cent) of the children: 


Scabies 

Impetigo contagiosa 

Pediculosis 

\cne vulgaris 

Chronic and infectious aczematoid 
dermatitis 

Ring-worm (trichophytosis ) 

Berrucous planus 

Herpes simplex 

Scars from burns 

Keratosis pilaris 

Eruptions of exanthematous di 

Nevus vascularis 

Seborrhecic dermatitis 

Urticaria 

Icthyosis 

Neurofibroma 


Psoriasis 


It mav be noted that scabies was the 
most common disease lhe common 
warts, or verrucae vulgari, were probably 
more common than scabies, but as the 
condition was considered of little im 
portance no data were obtained lhe 


hema 


statistics on the eruptions of exant 
tous diseases are of little relative im- 
portance here. Most eruptions are readily 
recognized by the teacher or parent, and 
the children are kept at home However, 
during the medical examination 

cases of chicken pox, one of measles, and 
one of scarlet fever were suspected trom 
the skin eruptions he parasitic ski 

diseases, together with impetigo contagi 

osa, were without doubt the most troubl 

some, and the parents of such children 
were advised to seek proper medical aid 
In most cases it was deemed necessary to 
exclude such children from school until 


the disease was undet 
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HEARING DEFECTS 
were eight children in the class 
and dumb children \s a state 
for the establishment of such 
various districts that can fur 
nany as eight deaf children, this 
draws from surrounding counties 
ordering on Olmsted County. So far as 
could be ascertained these children were 
all congenital deaf mutes, the histories 
dating back to the first vear of life Ex- 
amination of the e1 patients revealed 
that the membranes of the ear were nor- 
mal Only those who had been under 
instruction for some time could speak in 
lable manner. This class ts 
teacher; the chil 


in lip-reading and 


children (0.5 per cent) 
hearing ot the acquired 
lf more accurate tests of hearing 

leftects might hav 

histories of chil 

dren who had discharging ears were « 
little value o far as could be dis- 
covered, the | w of such children was 


impaired in all but a tew instances. 


LLANEOUS DEFECTS 
Other re rare detects were noted 
Five children with definite signs of con- 
genital svphilis were examined. Of these, 
three were under treatment for the dis 
ease ‘ive ‘r children were grouped 

as possible congenital syphilitics 

patient presented definite 
pulmonary tuberculosis, an ex- 
tremely small percentage, showing that 
the disease was verv uncommon in this 
community, or that diagnosis trom physi- 
cal examination was difficult Chronic 


bronchitis was diagnosed in three cases. 


and acute bronchitis was diagnosed in 
nine 


lwo children had moderately enlarged 


spleens. As the children were not exam 
ined in the prone position many with 
slight splenic enlargement mav have been 
missed 


Four children had umbilical hernias. six 


had inguinal ‘hernia. 
operative hernia. Two cl 
successfully operated 
hernia 


lwo children had cl 


CORRECTION O} 

It has been impossible t 
plete report of the number 
carried out as a direct result 
examinations of 1922 to 192 

Statistics obtained 
records of the city school 
among 1,366 city child: 
were recommended 
cent). On the other | 
the county nurse show th 
country children correctior 
mended for 612 (73 pet 


visual defects of 17 per « 


children, and of 20 per cent 
children, were corrected 


fects of 20 per cent ot the 


and of 30 per cent of the count: 


were cared for 

12 per cent of the citv child: 
per cent of country ch 
moved. \ summary ot 
shows that recommendatiot 
out in a higher percentage 
country than in the city 


has been true concerning vist 


defects, although the countr: 


somewhat in the correctiot 
adenoid detects 
promised to have corre 
many cases, and since it 
sible thus far to complete 
or the reéxamination, ther 
be a higher percentage 
later. 
SUM MARY 
\ statistical study ot 
dren, based on the exan 


school children, is presented 


re 


Ww! 


Figures 1 and 2 show the 


time and the average time | 


of the permanent teeth 


children. In fifty children 


rachitic chest def yrmiities 


teeth erupted within the limit 
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caries was the most school children. The lesion in all but two 
nderweight and tonsillar of these was judged to be mitral insufh 
lhe dental caries ciency. 
city children, and the Five and one-tenth per cent had rachitic 
re often underweight deformities of the chest. Twelve per cent 
it it. Malocclusion was _ had flat feet. Five per cent had diseases 
cent of the children ex- of the skin, the parasitic and infectious 
s forms of dental aplasia diseases being the most common. Seven- 
The fifth cusp, an ata- teen different skin diseases were observed 
and not a sign of con- Congenital and acquired deafness was 
was present in 50 per cent not common. 
Figure 3 shows the varia- The extreme rarity of lung, bone, and 
arance of the upper cen- — gjandular tuberculosis was conspicuous. 
40 per cent of the chil- 


The coéperation of the parents in the 
ves were irregular, and 


: matter of corrections was better in the 

Hutchinson's teeth. ; country than in the cit 
tenths per cent of the 

per cent of the city chil- TABLE 1 


nsillectomies. Ten and Cit 


1383 


cent of the city children 
those from the coun- 


106 
llectomy. Seven per cent 
had tonsillar tags remain 
tion. Only 1 per cent of 

' children who had been 

specialists had _ tonsillar 


idence of 1.7 per cent of 
| to 4) or larger. Goiter 
is unusual in this section 


mental deficiency 
idence with reports else- 
telligence quotient was 1m- 
perly classifving and de 
retardation. Mentally de 
had less dental caries and 
rweight than the general 
itther hand, more men- 
hildren were overweight, 
peech defects. 
fraction occurred in %.6 
children; internal strabis 
ent in 11 per cent of the 
lefective vision. [External 
he eve were one-third as 
il diseases 
irganic heart disease 
nly 1.2 per cent of the 
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iF CONTAMINATIAN AND AGE OF SERUM ON 
KAHN PRECIPITATION TEST 
PEARL L. KENDRICK 
Bureau oT Laboratori Michigan De partme nt of Health 
Lansing, Michigan 


such as agar, kaolim, and, indeed, various 

assumed that bacterial suspensions, are capable of bind 

serum combined ing greater or lesser amounts of comple 
exert an important Ment in a nonspecific manner 

gy of syphilis by In the Kahn Precipitation Test, so 


ist what this influence Called anticomplementary properties of 


seTOLO 


er, for example, positive Serum appear to exert no influence. A 
ome negative or nega- Serum which is anticomplementary in the 
‘ve—could only be deter Wassermann test may be either positive 
entation or negative in the Kahn. It has been 
the Wassermann test. it observed that blood specimens or spinal 
oted that contamination fluids reaching this laboratory in seem 


ctl 


for the development oi ingly contaminated conditions, and oiten 


properties ot serums. fiving anticomplementary results in the 
Wassermann test, nevertheless pave spe 


iat in isolated cases con- 
negative to posi- Cific reactions in the Kahn test Chis 
for example, has brought up the question to what extent a 
serum. inoculated Serum may be contaminated and still give 
organisms such correct Kahn reactions. The present study 

1 B. subtilis and per was undertaken with a view of throwing 


for a week at room light on this problem. It was desired to 


lesser period in the nd whether a deg yt contamination 


will frequently be- an be produced in serums which will 

nding complement in false reactions with the Kahn test 

thus giving a was further desired to observe the 
~ 


ction. It appears that P’ allel effect on the \WWassermann 
ns the serum becomes 
a special sense, so EXPERIMENTA 
binds complement, In this preliminary study the effect ot 
it is incapable of contamination and age at incubator tem- 
onsidering that perature at 37° C. will be reported. This 
we are dealing temperature was chosen in order to bring 
and antigen but with about an exaggerated degree of contan 
mounts of comple ination—a condition which would 
ls, the occur likely to affect the reaction of the precip! 
final a 1 test 


mtamination, may be The serums employed were those sent 


1 
ired ce 


The organisms may to this laboratory for routine Wasset 
in the serum which mann and Kahn tests the results ob 
pable of binding com tained in these routine examinations 
r without the pres formed the basis of the division of post- 
1 the mere binding of tive and negative serums The expert- 

well known, is not re ment was divided into two parts. In one 
Numerous substances, series the effect of age and contamination 
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rHE KAHN AND WassEerma 


4 
TABLE I 
AGE A NTAMINATION OF SERUM UPON Sy 
‘ st Cor Raw Serie 
*K \\ K W K W K W K 
5 9 é 
) ) 0 
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4 ) é3 
7 4 
per N 
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raw serums and in an- serums clear, and 5 serums in the Was 
serums previously sermann and 3 in the Kahn changed from 

* twenty minutes. negative to positive lhe findings with 
the originally mactivated group present 
an altogether different picture. Of a total 


number of 223 examinations, only 6 


neral, was as follows: 
ns reaching the labora- 
«k on any given day 
ind the serums pipetted 
inactivated for twenty 


serums were anticomplementary in the 
Wassermann and 7 unfit for use in the 
and Kahn tests per- Kahn. Furthermore, only 2 in the \ as 
‘fternocon. The Was sermann and 1 in the Kahn changed from 
re performed the next 
ums after ten minutes’ In the case of the series of positive 


negative to positive. 


Vhenever there was suf serums presented in Table II, of a total 


‘lable either in a raw or Of 52 examinations in the raw series 25, 
it was utilized for fur- or 48.1 per cent, became anticomplemen 
me cases given amounts tary in the Wassermann and 2 specimens 
culated with different were unfit for use in the Kahn. Six 
s staphylococcus aureus specimens in the Wassermann and as 
e bacillus isolated from many as 15 in the Kahn became negative 
um In most cases after incubation. In the inactivated posi- 
ntamination was per tive series we again find comparatively 
lace \fter periods of little change due to incubation. The total 


incubation, respec number of examinations was 99. Of this 
and Kahn tests were number 5 became anticomplementary and 


same specimens. The 13 became negative in the \\V assermann ; 


raw «series were inac 2 specimens changed to negative in the 
utes at 56° C. before Kahn 
tests. Those in the inac lhe fact that the changes produced by 
re reheated tor 10 min organisms growing in raw serums are 
etore each test. As a far more marked than in serums heated 
nsufficient quantities to for 20 minutes at 56° C. prior to their 
it 3, 5, 7, and 10-day incubation is of interest It does not 
me serums. The result speak against the well-known fact that 
serums were examined’ fresh raw serums are inhibitory to the 
incubation periods, growth of bacteria. As already indicated, 
/ and 10-day incuba- the serums employed in these experiments 
thers after but one were obtained from blood specimens 
reaching this laboratory in the mails 
ts findings with nega- The average age of these serums may be 
3. 5, 7. and 10 days’ Said to be two days. Their bacteriocidal 


ctively In one group properties were thereiore probably re 


permitted to incubate in duced to a minimum at the beginning ot 
another group, in an the incubation period 
he findings in the raw \ parallel series of studies on the effect 
ticular interest because of contamination and age was also carried 
e serums due to incuba- out with serums kept at icebox instead of 
rked. Thus, of a total incubator temperature. Both raw and in 
ns, 54, or 38 per cent, activated serums were emploved he 
lementary in the Was-_ lengths of the incubation periods were 5, 
were unfit for use inthe 7, and 10 davs. Of a total of 70 negative 
ibility to render the raw serums used in this series 3 became 
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unfit for use in the Kahn and 3 changed 


from negative to positive in the Wasser- 
mann, the other 67 serums remaining 
negative in both tests. Of 10 positive 


raw serums studied only one became anti 


complementary in the Wassermann and 


there was no change in the Kahn. Of a 
total of 
both 


practically no change in reaction alter 10 


50 inactivated serums, including 


negatives and positives, there was 


days’ incubation at icebox temperature 


Che Kahn precipitation test was carried 


out in accordance with the recently 
standardized procedure.* The technic ot 
the Wassermann test 1s also fully de 


scribed elsewhere 
St 


It has | observed in the routine 


\Vassermann 


this laboratory that serums showing con 


cen 


Kahn examinations in 


and 


tamination, and in some cases giving 


anticomplementary reactions in the Was 


sermann test, gave apparently specific 


reactions in the precipitation test. It was 


desired to find whether contamination 
combined with prolonged incubation at 


37° C. would affect the reliabilitv of 


test 


Raw serums approximately two days 
after drawing blood were thereupon 
subjected to contamination either bv in 
oculating them with various organisms or 
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ernmutting natural cont 


D\ ] 


air organisms and incuba 


for periods extending from 


thes« 


Examinations during 
the \Wassermann and Kah: 


marked changes in the react 


former test and 
changes with the latter test 
in the test 


Irom negative to positive 


were it 


compara 


number of cases from positive 


Serums approximatel) 


were first inactivated and th 


to contamination and incuba 


(’.. as in the raw series 
this case was comparativel 
tests. 
Similar experiments cat 
incubation 


instead of 37 ( 


an temperature 
showed 
effect on the reliability of 


\\Vassermann tests 


re 


The writer desires to thank 


lowe and Miss B. Barthol 


+} 
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NITATION IN THE VALLEY OF THE POTOMAC 
WEEN MARYLAND AND WEST VIRGINIA 


Sanita 
of Health, 


and epidemics 


ve to be some of the 
ve means of awakening 


in West 


iter supplies and prop 


Virginia to 


ewerage systems and to 
time health officer organ 
s in West Virginia and 
the 
health 

f the Potomac River 


Potomac River 


and sanitation 


wrders on the Potomac 
the cities of Piedmont, 
7.500; and Ridgeley, 
1924, the Potomac 
to 


ing snows of the 


x) 
unprecedented 
\lle- 


heavy spring rains It 


wn the vallev and tore 


st Virginia communities, 


those untortunate ones 


nd bringing about 


ngineering, 


ISDALI 
West Virginta State Department 


la 


W 


millions of dollars of damage to railroad 


property and industrial plants located 
along the river valley 

When the flood waters receded, leaving 
bridges torn away, freight cars and house 
hold banks, 


water supply and sewerage systems out o! 


wreckage strewn along the 


service or partially crippled, thoughts of 


protection of the health for the citizens 


and how to ward off epidemics of typhoid 
fever and intestinal disease became uppet 
most in everyone’s mind 

Governor Morgan was appealed to by 
telegram and telephone calls. Red Cross 
disaster representatives from \Vashington 
arrived on the scene and telegraphed 
the needs to the State Health Department 
lXvervone asked what health organization 
was available to deal with the distressing 
flood situation 
a part-time health officer system.” 


‘only 
Vhis, 


of course, was hopelessly unable to serve 


lhe answer was 


in the emergency It was fortunate In 


RECEDIN« 


RIDGELY 
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leed that the part-time health officer, Dr 
Wolverton of Piedmont, was voung. ac 
tive, alert, and resourceful. His part 
time services were remarkably effective 

\t the request of the Governor, the 
Red Cross and local health officials in the 
flooded area, the State Health Depart 
ment immediately dropped its regular pro 
gram ot work, and trom tts ranks called 
immediately imto being a fully equipped, 
full-time public health unit Chis con- 
sisted of a trained medical officer, Dr 
M. V. Zeigler; two experienced sanitary 


RESCUING WOMEN AND CHILDREN ON A Rart 


engineers, S. Tisdale, assisted by 
Mr. F. J. Laverty, and a trained public 
health nurse, Miss Edna M. Hardsaw. 
(his unit proceeded immediately to the 
scene of destruction, confusion, and slime 
left by the river as the flood waters sub- 
sided. Space will not allow the descrip 
tion of relief work at Piedmont and Key 
ser, but a few of the main endeavors of 
this health unit at Ridgelev, the citv most 
seriously in need, will be outlined. 
Ridgelev is a community of 2,000 peo 
ple, nearly all of whom are employees of 


if 


the Western Marvland 
the worst sufferers fron 


town hes opposite Cumber 
and is built around a | 
the Potomac River Phe 
were unusually destructi 
fourths of the town had 
Chere was no public wat 
nearly all dug and drill 


flooded and rendered unsa 
age or drainage svsten 
health officer or physician 
lurthermore, no funds wer 
relief work \ worse sit 


hardly be pictured or ima 
lhe public health unit s 

county by the state to meet t 

consisting ot a medical 


Tor 


Vv engineers, and a p 
established headquarters 
located bank building 
largely attended mass meet 
nd personally addressé 
medical examiner of the 
land Railroad, Dr. D 
health authorities told th 
town how the health and s 
would be cared for, ask 
cooperation, and stated t 
immediately be taken b 
to accomplish the following 

1. Institute a safe water 
everyone. 

2. Provide temporary « 
in the areas where privies w 
swept away. 

3. Clean up and provide 
with sanitary privies. 

4. Inoculate every citize 
against tvphoid fever tree 
care for sick persons needing 

5. Clean up the debris whi 
in confusion in streets, alle 
and vards. 

6. Drain the large ponds 
town bv the flood and a 
homes livable. This include 
cellars which were filled wit! 

The cooperation of all 
was heartily given. The 
cleaning up was entered int 


| 

| 


) SANITATION IN 
stablished after the first 
iarters, where the per- 
ealth unit drstributing 
ide of lime, organizing 


scavengers for privy 


several other corps ot 
nstructing and making 


es, inoculating the school 


nspection 


phoid by the hundreds, 

group of sanitary in- 
of the 

hastily 


mayor and 


were organized 
service. 
Through the advice 
Mr. Weiss, full-time 
Cumberland, the Muin- 
Officer, Dr. Wolver- 
a safe water 
for. 


s workers, 


being arranged 


health unit 
temporary 


arrived on 
inch water 
ittached to the Cum 
a modern, 


and this 


ch furnish 
water supply, 
the river into Ridge- 
leadership and volun 
ted by MeGruder 


ed by and 
nes were gradually 


ex 
r more spigots were 
ery street in Ridgeley 
vater supply was alone 
the sanitarv engineers 


upon the well supplies 


Knowing 
id been used by many 
ler made immediate 
e antityphoid inocula 
Cumberland 
State 


available 


rve Che 
nt and Marvland 


had 


made 
in quantity. Miss edna 
health 
the school children, 


public nurse, 


thers, who by hundreds 
into the 
single file, the stenog- 
the they 
ind Dr. Zeigler admin- 


clinic room. 


rect yrds as 


treatment. 
ily and systematically 


rHE VALLEY OF 


Poromac 679 
lhe records kept by the clerk enabled her 
to advise the people by mail just when to 
return to the office for second and third 
typhoid treatments. In all over 700 pet 
sons received protection against typhoid 


Chis work 


important, since 


tever was deemed particu 


larly Ridgeley  g; 


history of much typhoid in the past 


ive 
Sanitation and Drainaa Proper dis 
posal of bod\ wastes was one ot the out 


standing problems facing the sanitary en 


gvineers. No sewerage svstem existed and 
large impounded bodies 
\fter a 


a ditching pro 


much drainage ot 
of water had to lhe 


of the c 


cared for. 


surve\ mmunity 


gram to drain awav surface water and a 


system with svstematic scavenger 


pail 


service was determined upon as the only 


sanitary means of sewage disposal. This 


J | 

| 

| 8 

= — 

| 

t 

t] 
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was adopted with the intention of install 


ing a moder ewerage svstem at the 


kight temporary comfort stations built 


at headquarters were immediately located 

to serve the worst striu ken areas: a model 
} ] ] 

priv and pri with pal in ice 


were built and placed on inspection at the 
headquarters following the issuance o 
regulations stating that on and after June 
10, 1924, anv persons having an insat 
itary privy on their premises would be 
subject to a fine 

lhe sanitary engineers provided cans at 
cost and scavengers and carpenters were 
set to work cleaning, disiniecting, and 
reconstructing the privies of Ridgeley 
Three hundred barrels of night soil were 
removed and disposed of in a sate and 
sanitary mannet lhrough the efficient 
work of the corps of sanitary inspectors 
the carpenter gangs moved along smoothly 
n the reconstruction work, and within 
three weeks’ time a placard had been 
placed on every privy showing it to com 
ply with the regulations of the depar 
ment Ridgelev had been sanitated 100 
per cent 

Permanent Improvements.—W hat were 
the accomplishments of this public health 
unit in respect to protecting the public 
health of Ridgelev in a grave emergency : 

1. Before the unit left Ridgeley senti 
ment had become definitely crystallized 


for } rmanent Wp vements, a safe pub 


lic water supply, and a « 
system. .\ petition by tl 
that thev be allowed to \ 
tion was signed by &O 
citizens Forty thousar 
made available for thes 


rovements 


2. The privies of Ridg 


tated 100 per cent ane 
enger system installed 
3. Cellars were draine 
litches completed so tl 
water remained in Ridgelk 

4. Over 700 persons, 
third the citizens of the 
ceived protective antityp! 

5. A safe water supp 
until a permanent new s 
installed. 

lhe emergency work 
public health workers illust: 
cally to the citizens of Ri 
Mineral County just what 
activities ot a_ tull-time 
health unit are. A safe water 
installed, proper disposal 
provided, typhoid fever 
serum treatment. If the citi 
county will continue to coop 
with the State Department 
during the time of worry, 
danger during the flood, pert 
tary improvements will be ett 
full-time health organizats 
a result of these flood sanitat 
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\ BEI 


development of ideas 


anv field extends 


vears t 


In 


hat tl 


1 


1e dis 


one or two 


iS likely 


») OVeT- 


ments In a Major pro- 


elneering 


progress in 


rily a continuous, al- 


lhe writer has no 


data presented below 


ile step forward in 


changes inaugurated 


ag 


eo, and which witl 


rward in the next ten 


time, 


ess 


following observa 


be assigned to the 


a bo 


ot 


dy 0 


f men 


which the 


s the good fortune to be 


ttered 


with the 


facts in 


observations are 


editorial request as in- 


ips helpful, indices of 


nt 


in a typical state. 


erage, and General. 


ward main 


taini 


the 


ig 


rd of water supplies 


mtinued throughout the 


cities which 


made 


rks improvements were 


rederick, 


own, Po 


| lance: ck, 
rt Deposit, 
Washington Sub- 


\ permit was 


for the construc 


e existing filtra 
‘llo. Wath the com- 
it the entire supply of 


new ani 
the 


O 


1919, 


Gunpowder 


ton the Patapsco River 


owned by 


( 


ompany 


the 


will 


Balti 


mre 
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\t Frederick engineering advice was 
obtained to make recommendations tor an 
additional supply to carry the city over 
the annual summer drought. Studies were 
made and plans submitted calling for the 
construction of a new earth dam and im 
pounding reservoir on Fishing Creek 
The reservoir is to hold 60,000,000 gal 
lons, but is to be » constructed as to 
permit raising the dam to impound 120,- 
000,000 gallons Che contract for this 
construction has been awarded and the 


work is under way. The probable cost ot 


the dam and reservoir will reach slightly 
over $150,000 

Use of the Potomac River as an addi 
tional source of water supply for Hagers- 
town was approved. The city’s engineers 
are proceeding with plans for this devel- 
opment so that this supply will be avail- 
able as soon as possible. The improve 
ments will involve several million dollars 
Port Deposit changed the location 
water intake on East Rock Run and 
stalled a liquid chlorine apparatus for 
disinfecting the supply 

\ cloudburst on the Annapolis water 
shed during the summer months washed 
out the earth dam of the storage reservoir 
\s similar difficulties have been experi 
enced several times in the past, the An 
napolis authorities decided to replace the 
earth embankments with suitable concrete 
structures to prevent such recurrences in 
the future 

The rapid increase in population in the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary District 
necessitated placing additional filter units 
into service at Takoma Park and Hvatts 
ville and the construction of a temporary 
filter plant of 2,500,000 gallons per day 
capacity at Burnt Mills. This latter plant 


will be replaced in the future by 


tate 
SC!) 
| 
istrict 
eCity 
manent filtration plant tor the district 
\ e cons ( ) ) 1S ) would 
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under the able 


Morse, its chief 


nues, 
\ bert B 
engineer, as an excellent demonstration of 


financial and engineering advantages 
coordinated control of water suppl) 
sewerage tacilities tor discrete com 
1unities. Wher is realized that water 

is being sold at a 
to 


uation and sixty- 


vear 

val 

it need hardly be pointed 
netropolitan venture is an 
lhe Sanitary District 
ntgomery and Prince 
has an area of ninety 

miles, 


present population ot 


approximately 40,000, and a taxable basis 


hive square 


about $45.000.000 
lhe 
plant at 


this nature to be 


svstem treatmen 
first 


built in Baltimore County 


and 
installation of 


seweragt 


lowson, the 


vy the county 


and placed 


authorities, were completed 
The treatment 


and secondary 


‘ration. 


plant con primary 
settling Imhoff 


trickling filter, with the effluent discharg 


tanks of the and 


tvpe 


into Towson Run. Several inspections 


shown that the works are receiving 


retool ttenty 
ul 


Cali 
lent effluent 
Che bureau's e rts to obtain 


delivering 


( 


favorable 
ormation of a metro 
saltimore County con 
nore ( 


itv reached 


Success 
the 1924 Le 


establishing the metropolitan 


ful end throug! passage 


islative Assembly, 


sewage purposes. 


water and 
hioned somewhat after that 
eton Suburban Sani- 


for installation 


age and drainage 


built 
City limits. 


sections 
Che 


leration includes approx- 


systems up 


adjoining the Baltimore 


area under con 


an excel- 


Pusiic Heal 


imately 50,000 peopk 


bond issue authorize 


$7,500,000. The com: 

risdiction over the art 

on May 1 with the app 

Waltlen as its chief engines 
Special Studies 

this bureau 

and investigative, speci 


are acivis 


quently carried out whicl 
interest along one or m 


but which at the 


marv of 
recorded. 

\ number of investig 
specific questions, or 
concerning an existin 


sance. In the former c! 
the question of the use 
fertilizer 


for purposes, 


the cit 


bureau for action by 
\fter 
port was presented to the 
Health on “ The Hygieni 
In this discussion it was 


msideral ile inve 


LU se Sewage Sludge 


the experiments indicate tl 


sludge free to undergo 1 


the typhoid fever bacilli will 


ably less than ten days 
which the typhoid and 
die depends upon the m 
of the soll 
nature and abundance ot 


and reaction 


a dry or acid soil, eit 
most of the pathogen 
within ten days. 

It has not 
the length of 


been possi! 
time tubercul 
survive in sewage sludge, 
difficulties encountered in 
hey may have a greatet 
the 


however, 


water-borne 
that 
would survive more 


types 
the tube: 
digestion period establishe 
tigation. 

In 


stated 


concluding this 


that “ the 


ri¢ 


lab« 


622 
nee of the bureau's dut 
= 
t District. It ides 


Pen 
Cll 


ve shall 


the city 


as to be 


ns are 
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ear to indicate that, 
ld in a sludge diges- 
less than ten 


fer- 


the 
be carried out with- 
ublic health through 
of 
series of regulations 
of Baltimore, 
lirector of the State 
Ith on May 29, 1923, 


sewage sludge for 


i] Tr 


ition vegetable- 


These regulations 
ve shall be delivered 
undergoing diges- 
10) days. 
be carted in 
ertight 

used on ground only 
nted. It shall not be 
rought in direct con- 
ibles. 


vet 


record shall be kept by 


persons obtaining 
date, location of 
sludge taken. 

es the right to dis- 
e the distribution of 

und violating any of 
s shall not be allowed 
im the disposal plant 
t} 


ther manner. 


periods that wet sludge 


tarmers, the city shall 


1 of the farms where 
assured that 
being enforced 
nt of Health reserves 
review and change in 
king wet sludge from 

be supplied with a 
mm the citv authorities 


rporated Sections | 


wet digested sludge 
1 at all times to the 
authorities 


+} 


C1 


bureau has 


O83 


investigated a large number of stream 


pollution cases originating with the dis 


of industries, 


charge from various type 
such as tanneries, distilleries, creameries, 
canneries, acid manutacturing plants, and 
the like. 

Dating 
of industries adjacent t 


Baltimore, through the 


as tar | a number 
and 


dis 


as 1915, 


Curtis 


k 
Bay 
the city of 
charge of raw domestic sewage at two o1 
more points, have been contributing a con 
f pollution to Curtis 
and In to 
secure the cooperation of these industries 


siderable amount « 


Bay its tributaries order 
and the city in bringing about an improve 
ment in this condition, a conference was 
held on January 23, 1923, 
the director of public health, at which 
representatives of these various industries, 


the city of Baltimore, and the State De- 


in the office of 


partment of Health were present 

The various aspects of the problem con- 
sidered were comfort and health, fish life, 
and transportation \fter 
discussion the solutions offered to over- 


considerable 
come the difficulties were: (a) the estab- 
lishment of a zone reserved for industrial 
(b) the establishment of a funda 

to the 


wastes 


wastes ; 


mental policy with reference 
amount, nature, and treatment of 
c) an independent 


with 


to be discharged, and (| 


investigation by the joint industries, 


the presentation of recommendations to a 
second joint conference before June 1, 
1923. 

committee 
\ number 


Following this conference a 
of five persons was appointed 
of inspection trips were made and a record 
of the conditions at the \ 


this 


ario 
was kept by 
direct results were obtained by the com 
benefited 
the 


tives upon their asso 


mittee as a whole, 


materially through th ot 
industrial represent 
the 


in obtaining the approval ot 


] 


ciates 
treatment processes recommet 
nsid 

the 
Standard 
Industrial 
Oil 


qdustries unde! 


The principal 11 
Wal 


eration were the 

Davison Chemical ¢ 
Guano Company, th 
Alcohol icean 


Ompany 
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Company, the U. S. Asphalt Refining 
Company, and the U.S. Industrial Chem- 
ical Company, together with the Cedar 
Street and Curtis Bay sanitary sewers 

\t the Inter-Ocean Oil and L. 5S 
Asphalt Refining Companies’ plants the 
skimming and settling tanks tor catching 
the oil wastes before their discharge into 
the bay were improved over 1920, so that 
little oil waste escapes. 

The Davison Chemical Company ts ap 
parently making every reasonable effort 
to prevent the loss of acid, so that there 
are now only slight, intermittent dis 
charges of acid of minor importance from 
their plant 

The Standard Guano Company has 


been discharging an acid waste and ol 


) 
noxious fumes. The company is now in- 
stalling, however, a Cottrell Electrical 
Precipitator for acid recovery. 

The wastes from the Walton Tannery 
have been regularly discharged without 
treatment, but during the latter part of 
1923 this company signed a contract with 
the Dorr Company for the installation of 
screens, thickener, and settling tank, the 
first shipment of supplies being made the 
latter part of December. 

\t the plant of the U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Company the “ molasses slop’ 
was discharged daily during 1920, but 
during this year only an intermittent dis 
charge of a highly organic waste has oc- 
curred. Considerable funds have been 
expended at their subsidiary plant to im- 
prove these conditions and for the recov 
ery of lost products. At the U. S 
Industrial Chemical Company’s plant the 
“molasses slop” is first settled in large 
tanks partially prepared for Dorr thick- 
eners. These should be fully equipped 
during 1924. From these tanks the slop 
is pumped into a series of evaporators, 
where the 90 per cent water material is 
reduced to one containing approximately 
50 per cent moisture. The effluent from 
the evaporators is then run into incinera 
tors, where the remaining water is evapo 
rated with the production of a clinker 
used in the manufacture of potash. The 


losses trom the incinerat 


of dust and fumes, are 


special apparatus. About 85 


this recovery equipment 
the close of 1923 
The material settled 


lasses slop” is to be by-pass 


the incinerators when this imp: 


completed. lhe effluent 
rators Is now discharging 
Stone House Cove rathet 
headwaters, thereby removi 
of considerable pollution 


bod, of water to one mort 


tidal conditions, and consequ 


ing greater dilution. This 
of discharge has been ma 
that it has been impossible 
nature with that from the 


rators. Even if the nature of | 


{ 


is identical, the improvement 


the increased dilution will be 


In response to a complaint 


i 


bestos, Carroll County, this 
an investigation of the wa 


Congoleum Company's plant 


pany manufactures the 
for the congoleum rugs, usit 
raw material. In the pr 
imately 400,000 gallons oi 


liquid, containing considerabl 


terial in a suspended 
are discharged into the N 


the Patapsco River, the effects 


can be seen for two or! 
the plant discharge. 
\lthough interested 
rights of the property ow! 
streams, it is the object o 
obtain a method of treati 
industrial wastes in such a 


make the treatment a profital 


company producing them 
\n investigation ot the 
the Congeleum Company 
laboratory study were ma 
with the result that alum 
was found to vield an ex 


when the pH value of tl 
That this treatment will pt 
residue to offer a margin 


ent 


\RY 


s anvthing in ex 
pound, 
‘Save 
v installed, 
ter return per 
has been found 
the suspended 
but does not 
clear or 

into 


our 
Company 
the 


rovide for elim 


install 


¢ problem ot stream 
letermining the effect 
Rolling 


his 


the Eastern 
Back River 
cid waters produced 
the 
ts, and the 


pro ess, dis 
water 
around the 


Urpos¢ 


sheet 
In the 


the bars ol 


ufactured is 
steel bars. 
steel 
es and then passed 
hines until the desired 
These sheets are 
sul- 
mill 


10 per cent 
the 
washed off in 


to remove 
tanks 
water. It is these two 
luce the waters. 

the 


ife, 


not only 


wastes upon fish | 
upon the quality of 
River after a leng 
In the former of these 
hes were placed in boxes 
1.000 and 
e plant discharge 
ot the 


\ chemical study 


pproximately 
+1, 


for 


ving the effect 
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cumulate data upon the second phase ol 


the investigation 


From the data accumulated the inves 


tigators concluded at the waste dis 


charges are highly acid and contain much 
matter, and that the 


Coes 


iron and su 


( 


spendes 
] 


effect of the acid discharged 
this time extend t 
the 


fish life 1s not 


further 


by 


low concluded 
that 


the wastes except near the sewer outlet, 


seriously attected 


but that the acid discharges will cause the 


corrosive properties of the water to nm 


crease. This may cause a financial loss to 


other manufacturers who mav use this 


water at some future time 
Following tl 


mended that sanitarv wastes be 


arated from the acid discharges, the 


former to be disposed of into the Back 


River sewer, with the wastes, othe 
acid or sanitarv, to be emptied into 


River without treatment. Because of the 
success attained at other plants in the use 


of mechanical scale removers and the 
utilization of by-products, it was further 
that the 


methods of operation be investigated. .\s 


recommended various possible 
this work was not completed until Decem 
ber 5th, there had been no action taken 
bv the Eastern Rolling Mill officials prior 
to the close of 1923 

waste 
plant located at Cecilton was begun 
the 


the intention of using these results as the 


The study of a creamery from a 


along 


lines of hvdrogen control, with 


1On 


hasis for 


the design and operation of 


treatment works \lIthough this invest! 
not progressed sufficiently far 
conclusions, it has 
that the 


when adjusted to a pli 


gation has 


to make anv definite 


been demonstrated creamer \ 


wastes, value ot 
+.7, are rapidly precipitated, with the pr 


duction of a clear effluent 


Still another stream pollution problem 


confronted this bureau at Eastview. Cat 
roll County, where the chenopodium plant 
distilled for tl 


nopodium. | 


is grown and le production 


of oil of che was contended 


plaintiff in thi 
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TYPHOID FEVER - 


!Death T ates M ar’y af a 
with those of selected st 


South Caroljna ~ 


| i= 

2 

~ 

5 ‘| MAIRYLAND + 

| = North 

c = 

/Penng$ylvania 


1 


+ —— - + -—— — - + + 
“ +New York 
L 


Modern Health} Laws) | effe ¢tive ip Maryl and i9i4e- 
(Sanitary Districts |and Water Sdpply and Sewerage Laws) 


910 191) 1912 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 “1919 1920 {9 
Year 


vestigation leads us to believe that because centages of this oil mixed w 
of the high value of this oil. very little is and several kinds of fish 
allowed to escape Unless a film is will soon be published 
formed over the body of water into which Typhoid Fever—There 
these wastes are said to discharge, thereby low the records of mortalit 
cutting off the supply of oxygen, it would fever in Maryland, and 1 
seem that the toxic nature of the oil must  clusive of Baltimore Cit) 
kill such fish as are killed. In order to larly gratifying to point 
learn definitely of the effect of the cheno typhoid fever death rate in t 
podium oil upon fish life, a series of ing December, 1923, is the 
laboratory experiments has been con- experience of the state 
ducted during 1924, using various per- than it should be, but the 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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rovement the 
hen the advent 
health officers 


mplishments 


iccomplish 
without large 


tes showing 


lowest rate 


O 


FROM VACCINATION ON ACCOUNT OF HEMOPHILIA, 
CONTRACTED SMALLPOX 


public 
first case | 


1 Was 


intramuscu 


Ip NI 
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tor th list : »? 
ir the white population in was 
na he |] tor 2 
and thie iowest it Was 
OT \] iT\ I e at isted rates 
ea 1 omeers and ta 
} rom Public Health Reports. Vo 7, aX 
mparison with neigh I, Jan. 4, 1924, | >. Pub rrealt 
Service ) 
registration area, a 
is report which 
} + 1, ] 
trie (Vpnold revel 
vith that of selected 
wthery tad for the 
Cil SLALCS COL 
>? 
i is chart has 
hii 
icf ‘ 
4 
it 1S to re 
states in the regis 
+] 
the 
experience al he ( izuiat til 1d: I 
ying 1s the February 1, was 141 if ) seco! Next 
vhere the victinm===aas lay tell to 6 minutes n February 3 to 3 
em philia | minutes Dut 1 t te el 
ruar 
| ubt that vac lary 
the puncture alter a ta Ca te vee! 
ving of blood by too e City Hospita 
1 i smally x \A t rie eel 
ntraindicated 
tution. There was not remarkable it 
smallpox Ad art os rrhage 
al al a Very s¢ i is 
rrl we lue t hemo 
nowadays 
I Dr. M. | MicCask 
ad rie to case. and I am repor 
ne ving brother n wnt ealtl nter 
nephew a ive the est Whe tne \ vit i 
kly \t tw vears he exposed al ta , oo 
I ne days, almost died itor in a genera il wt pl { i 
excessively. for eight tion prevented at the 
broke1 r cut at all nowevet 1 womal the 1 it ird ft 
f the right hand ervsipelas ntracte mallpox nfe¢ 
he stuck a nail into his tion from him, a1 e more ca 
t the skin ever since, lar result { the ta maklil 
three tight Dandages on the accinatio!l 
Was ina iy st ppe 1 tne \\ M i 
cal application of 


THE CONTROL OF RABIES IN CONNECTICUT 


GEORGE E. 


Corwin, D.V.S. 


Deputy Commissioner on Domestic Animals, Hartford, Con 


Read before 


] 


control 


THI 


the most essential phase of the work 


of infectious diseases 


is in properly managing the fomite. 
This 


speaking, 


may be accomplished, generally 
in one or more ways, namely, 
by quarantine methods, pre-vaccination, 
and sometimes post-vaccination treatment, 
In the control of rabies 
other, and 
mentioned methods, must 


the dog is invariably the 


or destruction 


either or the sometimes 
two of the ab ve 


he 


disseminator ot 


one 
used, and as 
rabies, any one or more 
of the methods of control mentioned can 
be readily put in operation or execution. 
Before going further into the manner 
ot handling outbreaks of rabies, it might 
be well to consider briefly its nature and 
not 
historical review of 
nature and the 
virus 


characteristics. I will fatigue vou 


with any rabies, for 


its infectious results of 


inoculation with rabies have been 
well known since the time of Aristotle; 
but [ must recall to your mind that the 
spontaneous development of this disease 
and the beliet that it could be spontaneous 
in nature of development was long ago 
Rabies is a fatal, acute, infec- 
tious all 
mals, usually transmitted through the bite 
or scratch of an affected dog’s teeth, at 
which time is introduced the virus con- 
While it is 
not absolutely necessarv that the introduc- 
tion of the human with 
rabies virus must be through the medium 
of the bite of a rabid dog, vet it is the 


exploded 


disease of warm-blooded ani- 


tained in the virulent saliva. 


or inoculation 


usual manner of transmission not only 
to the human but to 
family and other animals 


family the canine 

Due to the fact that the transmission 
of this disease from one dog to another, 
from the dog to other animals and to the 
also the fact that all cases 
traced to the 
through the bite of a 


human family, 


of rabies are invariably 


moculation by or 


the New Haven County Pu 


} 


lic Health 


Association on Marcl 


our entire atte: 


to preventing rabies in th 


rabid dog, 


possible means of controlli 
cating the disease. 
Outbreaks occur from 
to the nature of the diseas« 
them to run wild 
distances and attacking en 1 
spreading the disease to re 


(One uncontrolled 


causes 


case ot 
dog at the stage of the diseas 
is furious or running will 
oculate at times a large number 
or persons. 

In controlling rabies another 
feature must always be taker 
eration—-the 
many other infectious diseases 


incubation 


i 


an approximate period betwee: 
of inoculation and the developn 


svndromic manifestations, rabies « 
easily controlled or perhaps erad 


quarantine methods, if un 


plied to all the canine and feli 


However, the uncertain 


period of rabies, the elapsing 


SO 


from twelve days to three n 


may be as long as one year, ai 


practicability of a quarantine 
susceptible animals, give it an 
different from 


diseases. 


most other 
Rabies exists or occurs in 
part of 
ception of Australia, which, | 
is free from this disease, du 
quarantine which is rigidl) 
Its increasing 


is 


prevalence 


speaking, in all sections of tx 


vet at this time there is not a! 
of in Connecticut, the 
antined area being released 
antine some three months a 


rabies 


area there was widespread 1 
cause of this particular out! 
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the civilized world wit! 
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nnecticut, which de- rabies treatment within three davs after 


rt time after arrival having been bitten 


vered several miles n the following table the number of 


ulated other dogs, cases of rabies reported in dogs known 
rsons. This particu- to be affected and confirmed by a labora- 
ercome by maintain- tory diagnosis, is as follows 
ine, killing exposed 1917 150 
known to have been 1918 110 
ise of the Pasteur 1919 74 
1920 10 
is noted that as a 1921 14 


29> 


persons have been sub- 1922 32 


by having been bit- 
also wish to call vour attention to the 
arm Ca e 


; importance of the diagnosis of rabies in 
ject of rabies control ; 
, dogs and to some conditions which might 
the most important : 
wn hinder the diagnosis of the same. It is 
; an established fact that in making the 
er communicable dis- 
laboratory diagnosis the negri bodies are 
fatal malady to man ee 
"Fie not found in the brain cells until the dis 
the vaccination against eg 
ease has been well established in the indi 
ither before or immedi- 
vidual. This fact mav not be generally 
tlation is the most suc- 
, understood. .\nimals exposed to the in 
known and one of the... 
"er fection of rabies or suspected ot having 
immunization prac- 
rabies should not be killed unless they 
ise that can be averted, ' 
; show pathognomonic symptoms of the 
re, by vaccination. 
oa same, and should be held m quarantine 
uutbreak, it is interest- 
and not destroved until the more advanced 
stances that a rabid dog 


umber of animals that 
mad run. In looking 
find that we have an 


stages ot disease are presented, whereby 
a laboratory diagnosis would be rendered 
more possible. ‘There is very little danger 
in waiting or in holding a_ suspicious 
owing these conditions 
, animal, tor if it does not show symptoms 
es, which the following ; 
at the time and has rabies developing, it 
would only be a short while (from twenty 
four to fortv-eight hours) when the’ ad- 
vanced signs would become present. 

Dogs Bitten lhe laboratory diagnosis is very impor- 


1 tant, and negri bodies are found in 90 
per cent of cases of rabies where the 
animal has died or the disease has become 
well advanced. The finding of this body 
is considered positive evidence of the dis- 
logs bitten, as given in ease, but the failure to find any in some 
is the exact number instances is not proof that rabies is not 
it can be readily un- present 
ldition to these known 
ive been probable, and METHODS OF CONTROI USED IN THE 
reasons why the disease PAST 

\ll of these known Control of rabies in animals in Con 
nimals were destroved, necticut is entirely under the jurisdiction 

had received the anti- of the Commissioner on Domestic Ani- 


mals, who has the power and authority 1 
promulgate 1 es re liations tor ¢ 
ir controll es or other animals 
for the preventio ibies 

Che control t the Pasteu treatment 
for persons bitte n Connecticut 1s taken 
care it by the Stat Dey irtment oO Pub 
lie Health thi h its cal health author 
ties ind a pers is subjected 
to the Pasteu t as soon as pos 
sible, the expense f such treatment to 
be orne tne tow! hip state 
Wi have 1 can n record, so tar as I 
am ble t where i person so 
bitten b wn rabid dog has refuse 
the Paste tre t 1 no person so 
bitte l \ eCCcelve the Pasteur 
treatment has suc mbed to the clisease 

\s hye ré re l. the ly methods 
used » control ar eradicate rabies from 
known intecte ireas was by the appli 
cation ind orcement quat intine 
regulations Phe larantine which has 
been ipplie | ecessitated the destructiot 
nd diagnosis o suspected cases o 
rabies, and the destruction of all dogs 
known to have come in contact with a 
a rabid dog, 


and all 


| all area through which 
the rabid dog had run to be satelv chained 


dogs ltl 


or confined upon the 


hie se quarantines were always rigidl\ en 
] | 1 
forced, and persons so breaking the pro 


visions of the quarantine have been sub- 
jected to the jurisdiction of the court, as 
related to the reaking Of quarantines 

SO ir, or in the past, these quarantine 


mnecticut proven sul 


ind eradicate rabies to a 


ficient to contr 


certain extent Hlowever, there mav be 
infected dogs, after 


instances where some 


the lifting of the quarantine, may come 


down with ot rabies and can 


cause infection to be spread. It is alwavs 
necessary, in placing a quarantine on 
areas where rabies exists, to maintain this 
quarantine tor a considerable lengt 
time, so that in all instances the 
quarantine necessary 
not always public and 


causes great inconvenience to dogs ; So 
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on vaccination occurs 


in 1922, having had sufi 
vs could be success} 
rabies vaccine bv on 


that 
that we incorporate 


quarantine a provisiot 
had received antirabie 
plied by registered vetet 
nished the Commissi 
\nimals with = certifi 
would not have to be 
if a dog which had beet 
dog had received withi 


tir 
it 


the time of biting 


treatment known as the 
Pasteur treatm: 
heing held in quarantine 


eased in writing by th 


Domestic Animals or his 


MI ADOPTED 
TION OF VAC NA 


The Department of 


ten cents. On this ta: 
scribed \ accinateqd 
which imn 


the date on 
to expire Forms art 
erinarians which are 


part 1s sent to the Com 


mestic Animals, one t 
t the town, and one ts 
veterinarian for futur 


+ 


these forms he reports 


owner, the licensed t 
log, breed of dog, the 


tion, name of manutact 
and certifies that he 
1d 


said aoy 


The se reco Is 


for future reterence 


VACCINE AND VA 


In an outbreak wl 


ya hicl 
all ot 1922, at wnk 


‘ ; hye 


that certain 


ecome 


whole state, 


ving ecome ac- 


singie 


the 
] 


against 
could become 

f protection 
ndling not only 


nes, also would 


nt teatures ot 
he 


? 
‘ 
recommended 


and for 

necticut as a proper 
Connecticut was 
ecommend antirabies 
is a matter of protec 


nt with the 


This 


State of 


rabies. 


ised upon conch 


ig that with 


‘abies could 


ce was based upon 


were carried out in 


tr 
tremendous 


«al 


lapanese gov 


pt some 
disease might 


ved 


means 


through the 
ally that it was 
animals with this 


a sufficient im 
for at 
to which 


rabid 


protect them 


dogs 
in jec 
phenolized fixed 


unvaccinated 
of these two 
> per cent re 


ises 


velop a means protecting dogs fron 


} 


ecoming 1n exposure 
ccinatiol 
been pr 


It has been proven through the applica 
tion experimen 
cination 


possible to con animal 


upon 


myection immunity wi 
protect them for 
authorities | 
atforded 
period, 
la period or ieng 
immunity 
+} 


Japanese 
Ties ] 


preventive 


provinces 


the increase 


30,000 dog 
yf 


two dog Nes, whil 


| 
province number of 10,000 
vaccina logs 
within a veat 


Vac cination 


hroughout 


cinatio1 


atter 


necticut 
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ns would iro: 
] 
with 
Wi 
Vicil 
+}, 
a r tw ears. This they bas« 
Wupol in experiment carried ut in tw 
———_ 
eradicati rabies trom the cour 
longer experimentation they ma 
i: \t this time we have a 1 rd 
1000 dogs havi hee iccinated 
nnecticut. at thie re ult ; thic ‘ 
tu up to 1921, 31.303 cimatior Ss against rabies in Cor 
with the result that as beet itisfactorv. al an 
trot cc1enta { ) ) SCT ls 11 
trot ae LK ccurs +} + ‘ intiraby vaccina 
t1o1 fail pro tion ol logs wil] bye re vdil idopte 
munity ex the dog ownet 
I the disease Since trie os W 
l / ind none have ‘developed rabi \n 1 
mes Of rabies eresting incidet ccurred when a know! 
nlv in the logs rabid x bit two unvaccinated dogs a1 
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nated dogs developed rabies and the va portion in one part 
cinated dog did not and 1s still living the solution. The e 
atter the lapse of nearly two vears. We of | per cent phenol 
are absolutely sure in Connecticut that cine emulsified is then px 
the verv best means to eradicate and con it room temperature 
trol rabies 1s by the antirabies vaccination «avs or at ice-box te 
method period of thirty day 

It has been thought that at some time’ attenuation of the vir 
it might be considered advisable to make the phenol \fter 
the vaccination of dogs compulsory, and period at room temperat 


perhaps at some future time the question temperature, the vacci 
ot such a necessity might be brought up distribution and appli 

tor action Hlowever, we have thought In concluding, | wis! 
that perhaps it might be better at this importance of eradicating 
time, and as an educational affair, to give be overestimated Phe 
the owners choice of holding animals in and the assurance that 
strict quarantine (as the quarantine might — tion by a single treat 
call for) or in having their dogs vac and protect an animal 


1 +1 


cinated, which would give them the same least one vear, should 


e owners but to the pul 


liberties as dogs have in unquarantined — th 

areas. \Ve have tried to bring these facts [ also wish to call youn 

before the laity and to educate them rela advantages of the single 

tive to the results of antirabies vaccina cination. First. the vacci 

tion animal bv the single tre 
Che maximum immunity established simple matter. The subcut 


following vaccination is considered to be — tion of a very small quantit 
attained in about three weeks. However, from 1 to 5 c.c., according 
sufficient immunity is established in ten weight. No ill effects 
davs following vaccination to withstand tion of antirabies vaccine 


the injection of a fatal does of the street exceptional cases, or per! 


virus. The chief method used in the pro animal might be hyperse 
duction of canine rabies prophylactic va cost makes it popular. | 
cine is as follows are protection of the 
Canine rabies vaccine, the one injection — street infection, protect 
method, is a product introduced in Amer and the human family, 
ica in August, 1921, based upon the ex- trol and finally eracicat 
tensive researches of Dr. Eichhorn and dogs 
Dr. Lvon following the investigations in There are very few 
Japan. In preparing the vaccine, rabbits deadly a nature to all wart 
are inoculated intradurally with the fixed mals that can be as sat 
virus Rabbits come down with rabies trolled or eradicated 
regularly fram seven to nine days. The method or of elimimating 


brain and spinal cord are then removed host. I am satisfied that 


and this tissue is then emulsified in a be vaccinated ior a p 
66—3 /2 glycerine saline solution in a pro that rabies would cease t 


LISTING BETWEEN LOSS ON IGNITION AND 
N CONSUMED FOR INDUSTRIAL WASTES 
AND SEWAGE 


ML. STARR NICHOLS 


work the chem 
called upon to ascer 
determinations, the 
tter present Ima 
_or effluent 


vetting 


me ot the simplest, 


isfactory units 
consumed de 
carried out in 
mint of oxvgen by 
parts per million, 
waste is oxidized by 

in acid solution 
water fot 


lhe 


value as to 


point of 
thirty minutes. 
exact 
inic matter, for we 
rganic matter unless 
compound we are 
he organic 

id this oxvgen con 
nd constant that the 
‘can be calculated 
‘ry satisfac 
rmining the amount 
the method used 
he amount of loss on 
lds trom a known 
[his 1s determined, 
at a low 
residue, which, 
total 


le ely 


ny the 
solids. 
ver\ CoTTe 
matter 
m ignition and 
or oxalic acid is 7.875 
ignition gives an exact 
tance burned contains 
1S ash produced, as 
ictically all animal 
as such, there 
gligible when 


H\ 


ll compos itiol 
considered 
It was thought that data showing 
ratio existing between the loss on ignitiot 
consumed tor various 


and the oxygen 


wastes might be of value in computing 


matter 
especially since there is found a 


organic from oxygen consumed 
values, 
noticeable variation in this ratio with the 


ditferent wastes. In addition to this use 
the two determinations made on the same 
specimen of waste serves as a check on 
lhe value of this phase was 
made evident when the author was con 
ronted with the suggestion that a certain 


consumed was entirel\ 


the analysis 


oxvgen value too 
high for the condition of an effluent from 
and theretore possibly 
the 


the 


a certain canner 
there was an error in the placing of 
Inspection 


point L'pon 


decimal 
and 


ratios between the loss on ignition 


the oxvgen consumed ot the r: 
and the effluent 


4 To) 


showed them to be 


to 1.0 and 1.0, respectively ; or i! 


the ratio of the waste were considered 


correct, the oxvgen consumed on the efflu 


ent should ha een higher instead of 


lower, considering the treatment to have 
affected 


equally, 


class I ne raw waste 


each 
which probably was not the case 


(Oxvgen consumed was again determined 
on a different sample of this effluent 


nd this 


] 


the sample had stood some time, a 


result showed only : ‘r cent variation 


from the first determination 


Following are. the itios whi 


been obtained in t laborato 
wastes indicated lhe ven consumed 


1] loss on 1 were done in accord 


the methods outlined in the 
Methods of Water Analysis ot 
Public | \sso 


20, using the oxalate method a: 


ince with 
Standard 


the .\merican Health 


£4 
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Ie 
rec 
} 
rane 
Wi 


ve at the ratio of 2.2: 
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R 
R Ef 
R 
Run Raw W 
R 
Rur Raw Wa 
Run Effluent 
Up Raw W 
\\ 
k 
ank 
B 
k } 
4 ia A 
uct Be 
» 
+) 
orm and a 
ish to provide the 
] 
( or the latter. 
i 


hat the ratios between 


consumed 
1.3 to 1.0, 


~ 


ic vegetable wastes, 


ber of identical values 


to 1.0. The 


average 


wastes gives the value 


) to 10, while the 


sewage wastes 


ie of 4.86 to 1.0 for 
t handles about 10 


oF PUBLIC 


360 
400 

er cent Of its volun 


a pacnhing plant W 


»5 to 1.0. which m 


ibove ratio of 4.86 1 
domesti 
No. 2 and No. 3 


charged a large am 


nd storm water, an 


mav not mean much 


plants creamery and ¢ 


respectively, are also ki 


i larger portion of the t 


is evidenced furthet 


icter of these wastes 
called to the extreme! 


l nonorganic waste, 


here by the waste f1 


il 


vy showing a ratio 


4 
vee 
S644 
4778 
1648 
| 4 
164 
68 
148 
4 
40¢ 
| 
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ve are just what in nitrogenous organi atter and lower 
1 the organic char- in carbonaceous organ atter, would be 
f wastes expected to give a lowe xxvgen con 
gh in car- sumed. These two p are brought out 
be expected to by the above ratios 
nsumed, while the matter in the tube waste is s 


somewhat higher ance with its very high ratio 


(LUE OF EPIDEMICS IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


NATHAN SINAI 


wigan, Ann <1) 


tection 1s a matter of the voluntary health organization’s 
ividual health-protec- —tunctions by the community in which the 
coordinating these demonstration is being carried on, and 
irrier against those second, the number of other communities 
shorten the span of | which develop health units as a result of 
the demonstration 

It is not the object here to attempt any 
adoption of enumeration of the results which have 

he demonstration method 


health protection followed t 
the larger cities of public heal 


Ith education It 1 
these cities the purpose to point out another method 
taken its rightful obtaining the same final result, that of 
ortant municipal crystallizing public sentiment to accom 
plish the formation of an e nt health 
w being laid upon — unit 
hening the health \n epidemic has its good points. It 1s 
areas. concrete evidence, parent to the most 
easure for creating obtuse, of the need for public health pro 
these communities _ tection he s] pu reaction to 
| to the bene- an outbreak of unicable dise: is 
Such education an indefinite dissatisfaction, which might 
lic demand for,and be termed the incuhbati or receptive 
theient public health age for pub iealth education. Ord 
nary methods o ucation usually require 
vears for the ame effect which a1 


thod advantage the contribution t 


ns adopted have demic produces in weeks. Why 


ial metho 

rge-scale object les- 
s. The outstanding 
emonstration which, 
nonstrates the work 
uate health unit. 
rage community, 
tion of a voluntary 

It serves as an object 


Its success 


public 
he iit l I ISCast 
itselt 
Let us « sider some f the means and 
st, the taking over San joaqui rieaith Listri 


Calitorma had its inception following an 
outbreak of diphtheria 
ot the disease was in and around Lodi, a 
Vhrough a lack 


Che stronghold 


city of 5,000 inhabitants 


of proper facilities for controlling the 
population of the 
affected. The 
epidemic abated in March, 1922, and the 


Rotary Club of Lodi proposed that either 


epidemic, the entire 


county was, more or less, 


more efficient measures of protection be 
that 
some cooperative county plan, preferably 
the latter, be adopted 

San Joaquin County, population 85,000, 
and 


inaugurated in their community or 


includes four incorporated cities 
twelve unincorporated towns and centers 
Keach city and the rural area maintained a 
health unit, making a total of five. [ex 
cept for the health department of Stock 
ton, the county seat, the personnel of the 
health units were on a part-time 

Previous to 1922 some attempts had been 


basis 


made to consolidate the health work, par 
ticularly that of Stockton and the rural 
area. Ali these attempts failed, due to 
the lack of public interest and coopera 
tion 

The Lodi 
resolution, sent speakers to every other 
bureau 


Rotary Club, following. tts 


the county, to the farm 
the governing bodies of the 
joard of Super- 


The speakers stressed the need 


club in 
centers, to 
cities, and to the County 
visors 
for health protection and for the appoint 
ment of a committee to consider a plan 
for a cooperative health unit. 

Che 


public opinion might be 


wave of favorable publicity and 


likened to the 
spread of a prairie fire trom a spark. A 


committee of five was appointed, one 


member by the governing body of each 


city and one by the Board of Supervisors 


The committee, consisting of two medical 


and three lay members, first met soon 
after its appointment and took up the 
consideration of several cooperative 
plans. At the completion of its work the 


committee recommended the formation o1 


a health district. the stat 


utes of California, 1917 


as provided by 


The extent to which the public mus 
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Pustic 
cooperate in the formati 
district in California is 
following legal requireme: 


1. A petition, from eacl 


district must be presented t 
of supervisors, signed by 
the unit, equal in number t 
votes cast for governor at tl 

2. If an incorporated 
governing body of the city 
tion requesting that the city be 
proposed district 

3. The 


the petitions for 


board of supervi 
davs 
makes the final decisio 
welfare requires the format 


district 


Without public cooperatior 
the above requirements would 
asa huge obstacle to the ad 
health district plan 
phasized by the fact that the 


is 


such a plan removes the juris 


health work from the vari 
governing bodies to an appo 
of trustees. 


In the face of public den 


operation, however, all su 
became of negative import 
required resolutions were 


citv councils, the petitions W 
fully circulated by members 

clubs and the farm bureau 
Supervisors on December 19 - 
their unanimous approval 
Joaquin Local Health Dist 
function on March 1, 1923 
We have seen here three 


ing toward a natural equa 


epidemic, acting as concrete 
health 


a receptive public, as the res 


proces 


the need for 
demic: third, 1 directive 

Club, to turn the flow ot 
into the channel of publi 
Che 


Was a cooperative aL 


ization natural ¢ 
Case, 
In the Southern States 


full-time county health 


of the campaign of | the 
Health Board to eradicate 
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the outstanding 
‘nts 
said that hook- 
mly incidental to 
1 lasting benefits 
A dis- 


three 


units. 
shows the 
ned: first, concrete 


rm infection; sec 


i 
third, directive 
il Health Board. 
to imply that the 
inty health units in 
nplished over night. 
of such diseases as 
tuberculosis is far 
hat of diphtheria, 
xx. In the former 
factor of “ recep- 
built up through 
concrete evi- 
latter groun, 
its acute character, 
public. 
n to an epidemic ts 
communities where 
st needed, the small 
the larger cities a 
ria or scarlet fever 
blic interest or com 
ity or rural area a 
wn to almost every 
an important topic 
st daily we read, in 
rge city, news of an 
in some neighboring 
vintvy. Such news is 
ugh for the out-of- 
to transmit. If we 
tween the lines the 
that 
receptive mood for 
who 


city, town, or 


as the man 
damage to his 
mood for fire 
l component needed 
ite health unit, as the 


may best be shown 
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Concrete Evidence Receptive Pub- 


Directive Force Health Organ- 


ation by 


Public Demand 
2. Concrete Evidence Receptive Pub- 
lic are the products of every epidemic. 

Public De- 


therefore it 


3. Health Organization by 
mand does not often follow; 
is evident that the vital component, 

+. Directive Force, is lacking. 

Who can best this 
following an epidemic? In the 


supply directive 
force, 
South it has been supplied by the Inter 
Health Board. It can be sup 
plied by any voluntary or state health or 


national 
gvaniz: Only slight impetus is neces 
sary to turn the force of public opinion 
in the \ visit and a 
few days’ residence in the community by 


proper direction 
1 representative of the state or voluntary 
health His 


advice and counsel would be sought for 


organization would suffice 


and followed. 
that 


rise 


It has been the purpose to show 


an epidemic may mean more than a 


a dis- 


in the incidence and death rate of 


Statisticians have predicted an in 


crease in incidence and virulence of 


smallpox. So far this prediction has only 


resulted in a vision of impetus given to 
vaccination and of confusion in the ranks 
cults opposed to vaccination 


of those 


Such confusion, while pleasant to con- 

template, will produce no great advance 

in public health education. If, however, 

each outbreak of smallpox serves to con 

> the cults and at the same time brings 

out the formation of an adequate health 

en will the epidemic and confusion 

have produced lasting rather than transi 
tory results 

rhe possibilities of balancing a rise in 

death rate 


are large. 


with a 
Follow 


disease incidence and 
full-time health unit 
‘pidemic 1s a short cut to such 
the warfare against disease, 

anv other war, the 

»f short 


will 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


\lthough a disease of cattle, rarely transmitted to man, this 
much interest not only scientifically, but because of the enormous | 
to cattle interest During the past vear it has cost England apm 
million dollars In this countrv the outbreak in California 1s 
but the cost in dollars has not vet been computed Che inconveni 
of cross-country tourists through quarantine have been widely | 

The announcement of the discovery and cultivation of the ger 
for vears eluded the most painstaking researches of experts, will be r 
where with satisfaction, carrying as it does the probability of a prey 
in the near future Che organism is a minute bacillus, ovoid 1 
curring in twos. The smaller forms are only 0.1 length. 
been maintained tor ten months twenty-five generat! 
retain some degree of virulence. The disease has been reproduced 
and the organism recovered from the inoct disease. <A iter re 
lated animals were found to be immune to fresh and fully virulent 


vesicles. It was further shown that the virulence of the germ was 
culture, and increased by passage through animals. 

The discovery has been made possible by the Kohler appar 
by Zeiss, which has already revealed the causative agent of contag 
pneumonia 

It is a matter of regret that the German Ministry of Agricultur: 
given permission to Frosch and Dahmen, the discoverers of 
announce in full the details of their work. It can be said that 
serum, plasma, blood, and sugars—were found unsuitable and that 
achieved with certain solid media of secret composition, but which 
the customary bases of agar and gelatin. 
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RVATIONS ON THE MALARIAL PARASITE 


led attention to the treatment of general paralysis by 

parasite... The method has passed the experimental 

been established on a firm basis, through » remarkably 

ncidentally, it has led to most instructive studie t the 

iave added a great deal to our knowledge of its natural 

guidance of those wishing to treat general paralysis, 

ds of general interest which the publ 1ealth worker 

it is enough to say that of 84 paretics kept under observa 

formation of a sound judgment, 14 died within a short 

the treatment; in 20 there was no noticeable chat 

sically, though in the ordinary course of events a number ot 

before the report was made; in 17 there was marked 

‘al and mental; in 10 there was definite physical improve 

in the mental state; while in 23 the improvement has been 

or discharge from mental hospitals, and a number of them 

sume their former occupations. ‘The improvement has per 

cases. Since past experience has indicated that the maximum 

not manifest itself at once, it is hoped that in time even a better 
these 84 cases. 

en tertian fever, P. vivax, is best suited for treatment 

malariae, gave an irregular and prolonged incubation 

in one case. The estivo-autumnal parasite, P. falciparum, 

lv, the result being a fulminating malignant case terminating 


still expressed by some a 
t, which reproduce themselves and remain trt 
infection over and over again Immunity aga 
against the others. Unlike some othe1 
lom, such as certain trypanosomes, thx 
rphology or virulence after prolonged passage from man to 
twenty-three direct passages without the intervention of 


o change in type of infection, temperature, or clinical 


will have to revise some of our ideas concerning 


parasite. Inoculation malaria 1s unusually susceptib! 


e to 


doses of thirty grains daily for three days suffhicing to rid the 


(he explanation of this remarkable sensitiveness of the 
quinine is not clear, but appears to lie in the fact that the 
and not, as so often seen in practice, of long standing 
wn that the administration of quinine before infection was 

e continued for at least ten days after the infecting feed to 
from these observations the conclusion was drawn that 
effect on sporozoites, and that the mechanism by which the 

tion is prevented is essentially the same as that by which cure 


e sometimes effective and sometimes not? Probably quinine 
es malaria. Quinine destroys many parasites in the blood and 


Heattu, XIII, No. 8 
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antigen is set free This antigen stimulates the formation . 


in turn destroy the remaining parasites. It has long been known 
best when the blood contains many parasites. There is considera 
the essential factor in the cure of malarial infection is the capa 
produce immune bodies in response to the antigen resulting 

of the parasites by some medicament. When the immune bod 
destroy those parasites which have escaped the quinine, the 


acquire a resistance to the antibodies. In this way resistant 
developed. 

The paper* from which we have drawn so largely must be 
ciated. Whether or not all the conclusions will be confirmed by 


time can tell Chere is, however, food for thought and suggest 
in this unusua interesting report. 
Certain Observations on Malaria Made During Treatment of General Paralysis 


PASTEURIZATION OF MILK 


H{uman nature seems prone to forget. This truth has been ill 
ways, notably by the failure to vaccinate against smallpox when t 


iate menace of the disease. Another striking example ts the « 


eems to have broken out anew over the danger to human 
tuberculosis 
\lore than twenty years ago this question was brought 
ite way by Robert Koch at the London Congress on Tubercu 
elittled the danger to human beings from the animal disease. 


it the Congress by work done at the State Live Stock Sanitary B 
vania, and by the citations of undoubted cases of human tubercu 
irom animal sources. However, both the British and Germa 
ippointed commissions to study the question, in addition to which 
of work was done by individuals in private, state and municipal 

proved beyond question that bovine tuberculosis was 
man, and that this source of infection caused no insignificant pt 
cases of tuberculosis, especially in those below sixteen years ot 


could not support the position take1 


rman Imperial Commission 
wowed that of eighty-four cases of children, twenty-one, or exact! 
had derived their infection from bovine sources. In this country 
at the laboratories of the State Live Stock Sanitary Board of Pem 
Bureau of Animal Industry in Washington, and at the city laborator 
tands preéminent. As time has gone on, each year has bro 
different sources confirming the results already obtained. It is 
say that there is no scientific man of any standing in any part ot 
who questions the transmissibility of bovine tuberculosis to human 
dren are especially susceptible to the disease, and as a rule the j 
the greater is its susceptibility. 

There is still some difference of opinion as to the actual dat 
proportion of children who are actually infected by the bovine g: 
iloes occur is doubted by no one. In New York City, Dr. Park 
300 children died each vear from bovine infection, and there 1s no 1 
that New York is worse in this respect than other large cities of 


EDITORIALS 


merely becau 
ere has not been as active proclamaty 
hen work was being done actively. Fri 
ive come to the writer within the past few mor 
| milk from tuberculous cattle. In some places he 
milk producers against the laws passed 
and from the large number of points from 
come—extending from the Canadian bi 
e south, and from the Atlantic to the P: 
+h 


lat some propaganda was being carried on to lower the 


milch cows, in spite of the fact that even 


SIS In cattie 1s a scourge 


human health 


1 
al the alleve 


s given another point for argument to the objector 


i 


The growth promoting vitamin is not affected by 


ere is much difference of opinion on the effect which 


the antiscorbutic factor. ‘There are instances which 
tht be called epidemics of subacute infantile scurvy 
there are also instances of children nursing 

] 


suffered from scurvy. It 1s also to be borne in mind 


is classed amongst those food stuffs which have a low anti 
re are outbreaks recorded by reliable authorities of wide 
nths prior to the 
fresh milk per day, but whose diet otherwise was 
and vegetables. Recent work in | 

he essential factor in destruction of 

rate, the prevention of 
‘h 


leap, 


has succeeded in separat 


to such an extent that it 1s 


about 0.04 per ce! 


It must be 
cow's milk in winter 
verv low in vitamin C, and it is well known that cows may 


ich seems perfectly satisfactory to them, and which maintains 


luces milk which is practically free from vitamin «' 
tat any argument based on the danger of 
rizati 


ation is fallacious, and cannot be maintaine: 


e is so widespread, and the number 


te of Knowledge of Accessory 
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mon julce is now | ible to reduce 
r considerable s without at ioss in 
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that it seems Utopian to look torward to the eradication of th 


t perhaps in those animals producing certified milk, or 


ws, except p 

uiries. In the meantime the only possible safeguard is pasteuri 
no hesitancy in saying that pasteurization should be recommend 
| health officers. The American Milk Commission by an 


d even the pasteurization of certified milk. The st 
York Citv Board of Health on children fed at the fifty 


k 
stations in that city demonstrated the tremendous value of past 
bating diarrheal diseases of infants, and showed also that thes 
weight regularly lt has also been demonstrated that paste 
tubercle bacillus and makes a milk which would otherwise hx 
food for infants and children. 

tion® should be carried out by the holding 


maintained at a temperature of 145 degrees F. for thirty minutes 


Committee on Milk Sunt f the Sanitary Engine 
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Publ He tl N irsing ( ommiussioner, P Idir 
Bell, Lans Mich Asst. Dir., B 
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Homer N. Calver, New York, 


Mrs. Mary P. M 
MINNESOTA Bur. of Child Welf 
Homer N. Calvwer, New York, N. Y. Nursing, Wis. Stat 
I r John Huenekens, A.B., M.D Min 
Minn. Medical Dir., Minneapolis 
—_ ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Infant Welfare Society 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MISSISSIPPI Homer N. Calver, New York, 
Henry Boswell, M.D... Sanatorium, Miss. Gertrude M. DeWitt 
Felix Joel Underwood, M.D., Jackson, Miss und Secretary B 
Secretary and Executive Officer, Miss. State Mass 
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‘OME TO DETROIT IN OCTOBER 


wtiful peninsula, second-growth timber covering the bare 
is runs the time-hon- spots the early folk lett in cutting vast 
tate of Michigan. incomes from the forest. 
jutiful peninsula. It It is to Detroit that the members of the 
by Lakes St. Clair, American Public Health Association are 
and Michigan. It coming for convention October 20. This 
river at the Straits, is your invitation from the convention 
built to afford city. 
flow of the St Chere is somewhat of a motor industry 


1 


permits of summer in Detroit here is, in fact, the largest 
sweep of lawns to the motor plant in the world in Detroit. It 
ighty Detroit River is the Ford Motor Company. Its boast 
fuel for millions in is that it has produced a car in sixteen 
ships. seconds—and several owners of those cars 


r entire peninsula, as claim they bought it. 
es them, are better than Che statisticians claim that Detroit pro- 


le size; some of them duces 65 per cent of the automobiles made 
rthern portions, almost in the world. You, as a convention at- 
rters; others make tendant, will not have time to see them 
spots for the gasping all produced, but you will be able to see a 
few of them turned out if you care to 

copper mines of the take the time. Those same statisticians 
e farm and fruit lands also claim that the automobile industry is 
ist, the mighty campuses but 48 per cent of the city’s industrial 
College, the University program. Detroit likewise makes stoves. 
iller, daintier cam Some vears ago, in the century just 
ther such institutions passed, an ambitious soul started a drug 
hings that make up a_ store lo-day there is the Parke-Davis 
Company, chip off that drug store block. 

paved roads that ~The Parke-Davis Company combines with 
places: acres of the restive Ferments Company and 
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DowNtown Derroit at City Hau 


others to make of Detroit a center for ihe Belle Isle bathing 
manutacture of biological products s chock full of those w 
here are 272,789 school children i ind those who get 
Detroit and they are released from bond cidentally, Belle Isle 
ige at 3 o'clock each afternoon. But fear park of its kind in tl 
not tor your safety if thev should rush Che Detroit Rivet 
en masst (here are eighty-six square freight. The cheapest 
miles ft Detroit and thirty-one publi the world is at everyone 
parks in which the youngsters can hice r two from the City | 
Likewise nearly every school has its own _ ten cents across the wate! 
playground attached. They keep the chil has a beverage law that 


lren off the streets and out of some forms many respects—primaril 


of juvenile mischief tent on prescriptior 


What else would you know Wehave runner to the Eighteent 
a nonpartisan administration in the city, which caused one visit 
a nine-man council, and a seven-man_ the middle of the river 
school board We brag of a business troit’s water line—ahe 
administration—the Board of Health is water.” 
is tar removed from political influence as ~ Ti you must come 
is teasible through a system of yearly tagious disease you wot 
appointments which changes one man on Kiefer Hospital, condu 
a board of four each year. The largest partment of Health, an 
filtration plant in the world is operating tion with a cost to the ta» 
to ensure the purity of our water supply. $2.30 per bed per da 


r 
gang 
| 
| 
ii 
| | id 
if: 
~ 
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erman Kiefer, how- 
hat section devoted to 
smallpox itself and 
past few months 
me almost immune 


nd School for Crip- 
Day School for the 
reason in attempting 
to urge a visit to 
wn man devoid of 
sentiment to watch 
youngsters battling 
rm of useful exist- 
vs with a smile that 
fortunate brothers in 
trifling tears—without 
feeling in the region 


\destine show you how 
ree of her pupils in line. 
is never heard and has 
| who answers back in 
om only the semblance 
it are hurled in shouts 
ums; the one who is 
know and who smiles 
1 note her success; the 
me feet off and listens 
|, then tries to speak it 
ngly at you to see if she 
then laughs in her 
ion as she knows she 
ming on to something 
know what. 
hildren basking naked 
the porches of the chil- 


dren’s unit of the Detroit Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Northville, 
which is a section of the Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium conducted by the Department 
of Health. They laugh, too, as the sun 
browns their bodies and the free air builds 
them up to get along with better than the 
half chance they had in a darkened city 


room. 

You look, rather, for curious things? 
Then see Greek Town an talian Town 
and China Town and Armenian Town. 
If America is the melting of the 


world, then Detroit holds the 
the pot. 
You can stroll out Monroe Avenue in 


( 


the evening and watch the Greeks at play, 
sitting about the coffee shops with their 
nonunderstandable card games or laugh- 
ing along the sidewalks. Their day begins 
when sensible folks think of going to bed. 
They laugh half the night through and 
then catch a wink of s! 
back to their shoe stands. 

There are things about any city which 


eep before going 


statistical fiends cannot note for your 
quick inspection 

Detroit was once but a city beautiful. 
Jefferson and Woodward avenues were 
streets of homes which to-day bear wit- 
ness to the added feature of Detroit's 
mtiful and dynamic. 


advertisement—t/: 
Its industry chokes its arteries of traf- 
fic; each corner turned but produces its 
evidence of throbbing engines and turning 
lathes. ill, farther out, one can find 
avenues of homes. Detroit 


Forp Motor CoMPANY 


| 
_ 
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beautiful, but one has to twenty-four-hour industt 


‘auty instead of having it 


one can hear the myste: 


his very face the inner beauty of ar 


quick turn about the hotel lobby munity. 


will tell Detroit's story to those of vou 
lhe Department of H 
who purpose coming here in October. = : 
‘or can any guide show you. In the he City of Detroit is 
quiet hours, when far lights against the 0™. 
skv are the only testimony of a seething The convention begins 
(JUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Subject: Foot and Mouth Disease. contaminated with the 
[lhe Forum Committee makes its grateful is so remote that thei: 
acknowled nt f helpful assistance and ad- state commerce is not 
ap wing questions eral quarantine regulat 
é ireau Inimal Industry of the United tf foot and mouth diseas« 
States Department of Agriculture, and to ti 
[The Public Health Serv 
nited Stat ealth Service.] 
“From the available 
(). Is a state justified in declaring a quarat evident that vegetables ai 


on low growing vegetables, such as rhu- 


barb, celery, lettuce, and asparagus, grown in 


a neighboring state in which there has oc 


oot and mouth disease 


What is th langer of transmission by 


interstate shipment of milk 
\. These 
quarantine, which is 


and 


questions relate interstate 
a problem of the federal 
which two of 
that of 


its Bureau of Animal 


government is handled by 


its departments, Agriculture through 
Industry, and that of 
United States Pub 


two questions were 


the Treasury through the 
lic Health Service The 
both the Animal In 


Health 


Bureau of 


States Public 


submitted to 


dustry and the United 


Che Bureau of Animal Industry writes 
‘In regard to quarantines on account of 

foot and mouth disease which now prevails 
certain sections of California, you are 


informed that the movement of fruits and 


vegetables or of any other material from 
which the disease has been 
is prohibited until all danger of the 


premises on 
found 
transfer of the virus through such 


»sstble 


materials is eliminated. Under no condition 


is the sale or movement of milk from any 


infected premises permitted. The possibil- 


ity of fruits and vegetables grown and 


handled on noninfected premises becoming 


practical part in the transm 

and mouth disease to human b 
“ The measures now it 

are quite stringent in regar 

farm products coming fr 

Absolute 


against the infected premises 


tory quarantine 


all milk coming from any loca 
infection has been discovers 
prior to shipment. 

“Tt would appear that the mea 
by the California authorities 
ment of Agriculture are 
the public.” 


Subject: Occupational Therapy 
[The Forum Committee 
wcknowledgment for helpfu 
ce in answering the foll 
Imerican Occupational 
Vedical Servi 


Tuberculosis Assoctatior 


md the 


ther 


©. Would occupational 
in a_ tuberculosis 
census of forty men and won 
\. The 


upon the 


hospital w 
answer would 
character of the 

whether they were largely acva 


cases, too ill to engage in divers 


ceive benefit from the appli 


measures 
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prac tis right tor a public laboratory to make di 
census nostic tests for profession in 


ler that the prof i nay more 


occupa accurately 


as a valu nd expeditious! 


it is right 


Subject: Garbage Removal. 


municipal 


runction 
following 


easons 


1. No technical training, either as a ph Si 


lal nurse or enginee 1 necessary tor one 
materials, oO recognize a pil t tri ra 
empha 
2. While garbage is 
improperly placed posters and billboards, it is 


not, except to a very limited extent, related to 
A : disease. It is true that in the hot season and 
ngs that are iess expensive , 


in the warmest climate garbage may serve as 
ipations that have beer 


: a breeding place for a limited number of flies 
is jewelry manufactur 


but as such a breeding » it can almost be 

: ; horse stables are properly cared 
the employment of a 

been found feasible 

y small institutions to \n indication 


1f health officials to garbage removal 


occupational t 
function of health departments is four 
stitution 
fact that in the survey Of So «¢ 
21 stated that garbag: 
Laboratories—Scope of »f the work 
Work. most cities this 


esirable that a state or the department 

hiurean 

blic laboratory service ureau or division 
lepartment 


hat more needs to 


ts larger significance re clusion of garbage removal as a ftunction ot 
nerally accepted policy and the health department is indicated by the fact 


part of public laboratories, that some cities are even yet spending from 15 


The question is really to 40 per cent of money appropriated for 


of laboratory practice. If health work on garbage removal, and most of 


‘ na therat 
vit il 
‘ shed ‘ nd treat 
th from the ps\v yg ‘ es to do Wasserma for the same rea 
i i a tney exXa i ita I 
greatest usefulness tuberculous bac examinat 1 for 
worker i? reac ne ¢ 
\ i te ratori wit that 
rit 7 
‘ liem ex 
rities vit eT e gal eC 
" e S4 
i 
pe ipita wouid Dé 
ealt lepartment 
\ It is ealtl 
r the wundonhted 
that gar not a prope! 
¢t¢hy, nartment for the 
NOtary and Niwanis 
mate iis \V he 4 
genera 
yrice of 
should not be 
¢ cimy fy 
i 
et 
Va a i 
, 
1 in the 
{) 
i part 
public works ' me other 
ndenendent the ealth 
be sa iga 
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the largest expenditure per capita to health Subject: Tuberculin Test for Dai-y H 
lunct s i bre ht t ww the survey of 

bs (). How extensive w 
1920, to-wit 9.1 cent per capita Still goes 1 
reacting to the t 
iareeiy tor gar ive ret Va 

for the milk of su 

it 1S interest n ti connect t note 1 
1uman beings 
that in it tudy and tabulation otf the financia ; 

. ei \. If the cow re icts t i 

statistics of city cost, the Bureau of the 

milk should be consider 
Census of the Department of Commerce does 

' espect to the extent t 

not include garbage removal in its conserva 
tion of health « m ©. What part of the 

\ good discuss t questi will be fected for the tuber 
found in the Januar 1924 issue of the entrance into the milk 
AMERICAN JouRNA Pustic HEALTH \. Rosenau states 


edition of his book 


and Hygiene that onl l 
Subject: Widal Reaction. 


tuberculous cows 
[The Forum Committee makes its grateful from a tuberculous udder 
acknowledgment for helpful assistance and ad tion is coughed up from t 
vice in answering the following question to th the intestinal content inf 
Hyqgien Laboratory f the United States tion of milk in the vast 
ublic Health Service.) through the manure. The 


ng defective meat is relat 


©. What is the present attitude of health count of the heat to whic! 
lepartments in regard to the reliability of the jected in cooking. 
Widal test? 


©. What per cent of t 
\. Two developments have had a very large 


States depend on the tuber 

influence in modifying the dependence ol 

1¢ ilth departments and the medica yrotession 
‘ 72 i \. See pages 175 and 1, 

upon the Widal test as formerly used: One ' 

of these developments is the vaccination du 

ment Practice, or Public H 

ing recent years of a large percentage of the 13 — 1, 


opulatior This of course has made the 
Widal test of less diagnostic value in_ the ; ‘ at 
nimum and reasonable 
recognition of typhoid fever. The other de 
ail cattle turnishing milk 
velopment is the improvement of laboratory; 
: ; should be tuberculin teste 
technique through which we can more readily 
detect the typhoid bacilli in the blood of those ©. What per cent of tl 
fected. This of course means that the Widal quire the pasteurization « 
reaction is less necessary than formerly \ \. See page 177 of the P 
{ 1 discuss 1 oT this subject will be found letit No 136 Ninety rive 
on page 729 of the August, 1921, AMERICAN supplies of the surveye 
JOURNAL or Pustic HEALTH total population of about 2 
ste | 
MEMBERSHIP 
‘he complete membership list of the Ameri certain that his name and t 
can Public Health Association was last pub way he wishes them carrt 
lished in 1918. Although every effort has been records. 
made to keep our office records continuous) \ttention is called to t 
up to date and correct, we are aware that names of members in good 
there are many errors in the list which fol the list. Subscribers to the 
lows—in spelling, degrees, addresses, etc. Cor members of the Associatiot 
rections to the list will be very gratefully re- bers, or members awaiting el 


ceived, and every member is urged to make elsewhere in this JourRNAI 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION 


Bacteriologist M i Rec eipt of ap 
plications w close August 12 The exam 
ination 1s i n the Hygieni 


Public Health Service, at an en 
trance salary of $3,000 a vear 


\pplicants must have been graduated from 
a college ecognize standing, with major 
work bacteriolog ind, in addition, must 
have had at east three vears of graduate 


work or experience in medical or public health 
bacteriology a researc nature 
Che duties of the tion are to rm 
lependent r ciates or tu en 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 
REVIEWED 


Livestock Sanitation. ties Sj 


Sf 
Th Gla 
1923. Price, $2.0 
The close elations ) etween ma ind the 
mest i ils, t services animais 
to man, and the diseases which may be trans 
mitted trom anima t mat al make this 
book interest ind valuable. Even physi- 
cians eed to know more about the care of 


animals, and the ignorance of the general pub 


lic lea to cruel practices often resulting in 
loss 

The section o1 I s and feedi Ss n 
rrehensive accurate and ip to date Vitamins 
are sidered, but as is pointed out, animals 
eat a large part of their food in the raw state, 
so that a well balanced ration will generall 
give sufficient vitamins for proper nutritior 


Since the Vitam! content milk may Vary 
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PUBLIC 


subordinates work of 
icteriology. 
Competitors will not 
eXamination at 
J trie educatio1 t 
i a thesis of pul i 
ected with bacte 
the applicatior 


Bacteriologist 
amination will be held tl 

\ugust 6 It is to 
Hygienic Laboratory, Pu 


entrance salary of $1 


t 


ai dali 
Che duties of the posit 
liate supervision, to peri 
bacteriology and relat 
Competitors will be rat 
tions it 


bacteriology and 
and education, training, ar 
Full information and app! 
from the | 
rvice Commission, Was! 
the board 


be obtained 


the secretary of 


{ the dairy cow to remet 
esh vegetable tood t 
The advice on water 1s e) 
animals are allowed to drinl 
less of its character 
examine a few farm stab 
plastered with their own ¢ 


which the dirt 


milk 


preciate the chapter on 


trom 


and to realize the sintul 


which is needed on the soil 


iman or animal nutritio1 


value of manure, entirely apa 


irability as a food, is made 


\ section on microbial 
ases gives a good outline 
with met 


tions met with, and 


The section, “ Mistreatment 
worthy of especial comme! 
that 


hard to believe such 1g! 


BooKS AND REporRtTs REVIEWED 


Hygiene and Public Health. 


) ) 


yopular reading in 


I 
e English, well illus 


circulation 
the attention of 
fighting investi 
man and beast 
some may be induced 
led energies to 
book, written by thi ubject cannot now treated satisfac 
nimals as well as torily in a sing! hapter hey refer the 
reader to books hi being tirely devoted 
to this subject an ft at \ h the necessary 


ven 


nterwoven with 
tures delivered ario subdivisions 
the Vanuxem 
als with evolu sented with admirable 
lower animals, The book gives us 
i silkworms. To English health 
ch is limited id 
mechanistic 


ing this 


fundamentally 
ian behavior 
the 
value and 
curiously r future small 
in their tality in England and 
directs at- creatiol 
tests apply only ultimatel 
capacities but not to to which the Engli 
talities These tests with such legitimate pride 
idapting education We strongly recommen 
"ces of vocations by a worthy 
the social and politi- utarian 
geneity, or at least 
acial infiltrations and First Steps in Organizing a Hospital 
s selective immigration i ph J. Weber, M.A., Editor, The Modern 
as flooded our nation Hospital, New } The 
rtion of the less capa- pany, 1924 [ Price, 
peoples. While This is one of 
d significances books on various phases o 


of the environ- tion, construction and mat 


cn Ss the i 
sometimes t antithet ‘ 
thar 4 na tar 
reviewer Na + 
I ind attempts 
| } ivy ; 
LUSK 
Lampers 1s ottet 
snalvsis ‘ vere 106 per cent oh. tered 
1 king via a va i cx 
i serves ~ aA 


tence is a e to those who contemplate 
the construct f a community hospital and 
should be especially helpful to those who must 
organize from the bottom up. It is designed 
primar i that farsighted citizen who sees 
the need of a pital for his community but 
who doesn’t know just how to begin or pro 


[here must first be 


ceed a survey of the area 
to be served, expert advice and aid may be 
needed, a board of control must be organize l 


and above all the construction must be financed 
and provision made for maintenance and 
upkeep 


+ 

Medical and Sanitary Inspection of Schools. 
5S. W Vewmaye? W.D 
nspection, 


1924. Pp. 


Oupervis 
Philadelphia 
462. Price, 


r 


The author gives a very complete and inter- 


esting description of the system of medical 
school inspection which has been long tried 
and found satisfactory in the city of Phila- 
delphia. Little attempt has been made to deal 


with some of the newer developments in other 


large cities and in the rural sections. We 
could find no reference to the survey under- 
taken by a committee of the American Public 


the 
’ublic Health Service and other 


Health Association with the assistance of 

United States | 

agencies 
The book 


the 


is divided into seven parts dealing 


with following subjects: administration, 


including a description of the requirements for 


a medical inspector and school nurse; sanita- 
tion and construction of school buildings and 
communicable diseases; physical de 
of mentality; allied 


subjects of school medical supervision includ- 


grounds; 
fects; health teachers; 
ing a discussion of rural school sanitation and 
child labor control. 

The | 


book illustrated 
many 


is well and contains 
valuable forms and tables. 
+ 

Home Sewage Disposal. Il’. A. Hardenbergh, 
Engineer and Director of Rural 

Jefferson Board of 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
Pp. 274. Price, 


Sanitary 
County, 
Health, Alabama 
incott Company, 1924 


[here are available to the sanitary engineer 


and health officer many splendid and complete 


treatises on sewerage and sewage disposal. a 


of which deal with the subject as a community 
problem and fail, for the most part, to discuss 


which confront th 
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tarian who must solve the y 
lem for small communities 
s and the like. Thi 
and admirably covered by 


work. 


ure is full of articles 


section 
new The medical a 
erat 
the reports of the United St 


Service, the 


other organizations are 

who may have ready acce 
tions, but there has | 
until the advent 


The book should 
health administ: 


een no 
material 
volume. 
the rural 
engineer but likewise to t 

who is frequently confront 
when 


lems annexations 


and there has been no prear: 


of sewerage and water syste 


What Is Man? J. Arthur 
LLD., Professor of 
York (ty 

pp 


New 


1924. x+331 


International H 


This latest work of the aut! 


lines of Science” is based 


popular lectures treating 


his primitive representatives 


his mind, the origin of 
roles of urges and instinct 
his variability and his inert 


the human 
tacts, disharmonies and 


T he a 


of stocks, racial 
1 


sea 
of human evolution. 
the 


on 


guarantee of 


His 


cautious 


judgment 
and constructive 
social appreciation of the r 
finer human types and for we 
gardens rather than the sw 
slums, for pride of race 
rational 
mismating and for 
health of body and mind 
per se 


population problem, but its 


some children, 


advance 
De 


does not alarm him 


and the possible deteriorat 


the affections bring a wor 


chapter on disease is a plea 


science and good will in ridd 


many of 


its shadows. To this end w 


tive enthusiasm for good he 


program, especial 


health 


standard of and ernie 


> on 
vears of ite. 


attractivene 
the 


its disharmonies and 
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tion of Spreaders and 
Coli and B. Aerogenes.— 
which are 


il 


as 


to 


would 


ars V 


a 


nd ident 


1- 


unsatisfac- 


cannot | 


in soil work, 


with spreaders 


11 


t 


a 


ded in various 


A d 


ilution ¢ 


inhibit B. Co 


urs an 


e 


48 hi 


easily 


inhibit a 


yf 
hi 
ll 


d over 50 


urs O 


n 


distin- 


colonies 


Inf 


Dis., 34 


Action of Acid Fuchsin.— 
buted to 


not 


attri 


n the basis of 


does not apply 


aram-positive spor 


e 


to include the 


The 


selectiy 


e 


ordinary 


comparable t 


) 


yhenylmethane 


ween 


the bac 


Food Accessory Factors (Vitamins) in 
Bacterial Growth—Relation of Substances 
Formed by B. Coli to the Growth of Yeast.— 
‘he author prepared a synthetic medium con 

ining chemically pure: asparagin (Merck), 

chloride, dextrose, magnesium sul 
dipotassium phosphate, sodium chloride, 
water. B. coli communis 
when inoculated into this media continu 
rowth bu 1en yeast was inoculated on to it 
growth did not continue When carrot ot 
yeast extract was added to this synthetic media 
growth continued with both B. coli and yeast 
When a Berkefeld filtrate of B. coli culture 
in this synthetic media was inoculated with 
yeast, growth continued The author con 
cludes that B. coli is apparently capable of 
continuing growth on a vitamin free media 
while yeast is not. And that by the growth of 
B. coli on a synthetic media, substances are 
synthesized which permits the growth of yeast 
on the Berkefeld filtrate—R. C. Robertson, Jr. 
Dis., 34:395 (April), 1924. L. D. H 


+ 


Action of Typhoid Bacillus on Russell’s 
Double-Sugar Medium.—There are two dif 
ferent explanations of the reaction of Russell’s 

ble sugar ven inoculated with a member 
the typhoid-d ntery group. For example, 
an alkaline slant and 
to Russell, the oxygen 


tactor1 On the slant, 


ation 1. 
ganisms 
that 
t to find a suit 
n-met! lene 
re was used as a 
24 
idl 
+ 
tended 
mm Em ment t lant ren alkaline t ir 
action of id +} tt where t Ipt ‘ted 
t whet nnt to ind to 
hotel (Gran factor . | 
ner 15 nad in ¢ ‘ thin ?1 
[713] 
a 
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t r less This etermination was made by range of such antige! 

culating a Russell's t e ce taining varying inoculated several time 
amounts of dextr from 0.1 per cent to 1.0 lus and various other antic 
ner cent melus \ tte 24 hours ubati test doses of Craertner 
the agar was melted down, readjusted and re glutinin content of tl 

oculated After 24 hours incubation the rganism then determins 
econd time, the media containing 0.1 per cent conclusions that: (1) pr 
extrose shows i 0.2 per cent dextrose Gaertner’s bacillus vet 
tube showed slight ; ind all others showed capacity of an animal to 
marked acid product Ixperiments wert antigen; (2) training wit! 
conducted in regard to the latile acid pro general grounds may be re 
duced with the results that although the pro less closely allied to Gaert 
luction of the tile were depe lent ind paratyphoid 

the oxvgen su] the had no direct bear antibody response to i 
neg the appearance of a typhoid Russell's bacillus; and (3) training 
tube And the autl claims these acids are related organisms (stapl 
respiratory and not fermentative in origin with proteids from _ highs 
which is contrary to the views of Nichols and erum) or plants (ricin) ha 
Woods.—G. E. Wheeler, Jr. Jnf. Dis., 64:13 response to  Gaertner’s 
January). 1924. L. D. H Khanolkar, Jr. Path. and Ba 27 


+ 1924. L. W. G 
The Serum Constituents Useful in the Cul- + 
tivation of the Gonococcus—A Method of Immunizing Strain of Poliomyelitis Viry 
Sterilizing Serum; Relative Merits of Serum The author has described a 


and Muscle Extract.—In the sterilization of myelitis virus obtained fr 


sera for standard nutrient agar media, experi human case which is only m 
ments established two critical points in_ the monkeys and gives a mark 
temperature scale at which the serum was for a potent virus. Nearly 
altered. On media containing serum heated inoculated responded to the 
above 100° C. for half hour or more, only old none succumbed. As compa 
stock strains grew: heated above 65° C. stock viously described experiment 
strains and primary cultures grew well, but this modified disease ts t 
usually no growth in first three subcultures; relatively benign nature a! 

below 65° C. growth was equal to that obtained end in recovery rather th 

with fresh unheated serum; prolonged heating and Amoss, Jr. Exp. M 2 
in any one zone did not alter the reaction, and 1924. M.S. M 

fresh sera of the ox, sheep and rabbit ga + 

equally good results as did human serum. Be Activity of Poliomyelitis Virus.- 
cause of the low temperature requirements for lence of a poliomyelitis virus 
initial growth, difficulty was met in sterilizing monkeys appeared to pass 
media, and the author has outlined a method stages. The first consisted 


of chemical sterilization using 1 per cent HCl of the human virus to monke 


in conjunction with chloroform and low heat virulence was readily achiev 
Other media using muscle extracts gave par- three years of regular passag 
tially successful results; especially those ob kevs the virulence diminishe 
tained by digesting the meat with lactic acid, to the level of the virulem 
the technique of which is outlined.—G. | human virus. The third at 
Jenkins, Jr. Path. « Bact., 27:145 (April), recovery of high virulence 
1924. L. W.G vears after the virus was lett 
+ this medium the potent 
Nonspecific Training of Antibody Produc- for at least four years 
tion.— Acting upon the experimental evidence semblance between these stas 
that inoculation of an animal with one sort of _ like rises and falls in poh 
bacillus enhances its production of antibodies is pointed out, the chief d 
to another kind of organism subsequently in time factor.—Flexner and A 


? ry ) 1974 
jected, the author attempts to examine th: fed.. 34:191 (February 192 
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Intestinal Con- he heated scarlet fe 


eriments were m be ultimately 


in the in- 


when 


flora 

type pro 

ncentration, 

tral point to 
nd Leland Hydrogen-Ion Studies.— 


1924 vy ot the literature shows 


specific immune _properti Rosenow 
among the first to prepare powdere: 
f the Pseudoreaction in for diphtheria from 
Methods Used for Its _ sterile horse serum 
ithor found precipitations, the ial precipitate being 
autolyzed strepto- ground up and careful d In these 
constituents preparations, there ain to be 
an important controlled lubility o ie dried sub 
f the Dick test stances is d 
were found to proper ratio of salt and hydrogen 
gave a pseudore-_ tration in the final precipitating 
ositive and > reaction be made too acid the 


g likely to become insoluble and con 


rroup O86 were stance 1s 
these 232 gave a sequently inert Che dry powder is a protein- 
mmunes gave a acid salt readily soluble in water and in solu 


‘f importance in tion actively potent \gglutination has been 
the Dick test obtained with th homologous 
Three different bacteria in dilutior ontaining 0.0035 mgm 
dilution of the and 0.0022 mgm. of dry weight per « Some 
»f convales- of these preparations have | | five 
weeks scarlet weeks without loss of potency) dwin | 
the Hirsch, Jr. Inf 34 pril 1924 

normal 

) give a 

occus scarlet 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


LOUIS I. DUBLIN, PH.D. 


Increase 


Meningitis Distribution According to Age 
535 d in April, as 


and Etiology.—Of 1,535 cases of meningitis 


arranged acco gy to age and etiology, it 1s pox, typhoid fe 
that with t exception of tuberculous was less diphtheria 
g t me gitis occur mvyelitis, scariet ve 


any one year. The Compared with Ap 


er of case f meningococcic meningitis measles, malaria, | 
the first yea t 150) far exceeds those smallpox, and typh« 
e total being 625 r f diphtheria flu 
itest ‘ cases t tubers Che course of the 
mie t v4 s found in the s ynd Metropolita 1 
eat 178 times when there ts sua Instead se 
epidem the number of cases of tuberculous compared with Marcl 
neningit uals or exceeds the number oi registered It is ver 
case f mening cic meningitis \fter th reflex of the unseas 
neni coccus con in order of frequency that have prevailed t 
t neumococcus SO cases) the streptoco Increases were re 
83 cases - the 1 fluenza bacillus (51) the March, tor organic he 
taphylococcus (11 and colon bacillus (5) culosis \mong ot 
Cases due to the last two organisms are com though not important 
iT it vely rare major public health 
Other pyogenic organisms occasionally caus death rate increase 
i meningitis, and, more rarely, members of scarlet fever, whooping 
the higher group of organism, such as th plaints, and puerperal 


members of the treptothrix group and th of most of these, the 


pathogen yeasts Mixed infections are higher than in \pril a 
ure I. B. Neal, J. A. M. A., 82:1429-1430 compared with March, we 
May 3 1924 theria, cerebral hemort 

Bright's disease The 
The Calcium Content of Breast Milk in in April was pn 


Relation to Rickets.—!: i study of the cal slight decline as « 


um content east milk the average ot the same time recorde 
mal milk has been found to be 32.6 meg ent over the figure 
LOO te! with extreme ot if izo statist i 
é 10.0 rachiti milk Life Insurance ( 
tremes from 18.4 t + 
99.6 n Grou t] nilks according to the Homicide Record for 192 
t he m cr tent \ he \merica murder 1 
ress¢ Phe vard direct In 2 
| Ly 24 il e |] é 


Health Record for April, 1924.—1 f 102. 7 1922 
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in the 
In 1921 
per 100,000, 
firearms » highest death 


16 out of 


were avail 
phis heads the list 


icksonville follows 


ledly higher in the 


England and Wales, 


births registered 


24 in England and 
and were 7,049 more 
but 7.484 fewe1 
number 


The French Birth Rate.—! 


sponding quarter hen deaths exceeded births by over 389,000 
79,706 males and y 1920 an excess of 160,000 births over deaths 
ng to an annual rate was recordes In 1921 an excess of 70,579 was 
as a primary or recorded and in 1922, 94,871 This improve 
12,604 cases, or ment, however, was almost entirely due to a 
leaths. The infant substantial fall in the death rate. The 
1,000 births, this bein; riage rate has fallen rapi in the past four 
rage of the 10 pre yvears.— Med. Off., 31:208 (May 10), 1924 
Return, No. 301, + 
and and Wales, 1924 Vital Statistics for Bavaria, 1923.—Th« 
+ number of births in Bavaria for the first nine 
and Mortality Figures, months of 1923 was 137,236 as compared 
tration States and Cities, 143,975 in 1922 and 


ot Commerce an- is no doubt 


Wit 


> 


for 1923 were lower appears that 


27 states for which marriage co! 


were available The there were 


34.8) is shown for births, and 
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a al LOT 1922 < i 
i in rat 
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sura e Company) cities the mgnest rat (ex 
i Lik ere eT aré state 1 < vas 
$431 brancn, \ ] ( we 
$1; 1925, Kenmore. Ohio 
Infant m rtality rate ‘ r 1923 vere ‘ ra 
higher than t for 192. f the 2 
StatOs 5S W cr Tate 
1923 infant morta ra l ippea 
+} +; +} P : 
‘ es ot ot South Cat i! ‘ | 
K Hoftma for the rura [ thie tis 
re vulation 2 we 
4 >sehmand +} 
| the Wa : | | 
14 
Bureau Wa 
west birth rate re statistics for 1923 ‘ ‘ ndicat that the 
tel t iring th Dirt rate 1s it t upWal 
the populatio! ve exces leat 
] »7 nd } nd +} tas 
| and were vel urths s te em 
receding quarter, and towards depopulat tinue mtil 1918 
Dm i 1913, 4.0 births; in 1922, 24 
De i 1925 2.2 bit The num 


418 
bee f deaths 1 t first nine months of 1923 
was 89,561 as « ired with 89,688 in 1922 


Che decrease in mortality 
s explained partly by the 
birth rate and partly in the 


transformation in infant mortality observable 


since 1921 The deaths under one year were 
21,502 in 1923, 22,682 in 1922, and 28,156 in 


82 :1798-1799 


(May 31), 


+ 


Health Conditions in Jamaica, 1922.—The 


estimated population at the close of 1922 was 


885,692. The birth rate for the year was 37.3 
and the death rate 22.9. The total infant deat! 
rate under one year was 17.7 per populatio 
In Kingston the principal causes of death were 


atrophy, icterus and 
10.9; phthisis, 


heart dis 


diarrhea and enteritis, 6.7 

cleroma of the new-born, 10.8 ; 
0; pneumonia, 5.3; 
chronic bright’s disease, 4.3; cerebral 
T he recru les 


1922 


hemorrhage and apoplexy, 4.4 


existed during 


he mortality was low and vaccination has 


al ettectual preventive measure 


1924 
+ 
Health Conditions in North-West Frontier 


Province, India, 1922.—The population of the 
1921 
as compared with 28.6 in 


151.5 


a considerable improvement on the quinquen 


was 2,135,573 Che 


infant mortality rate was 


nial average of 191 The rate is lower than 
for any province f India except Bihar and 
Orissa. The general death rate (21.7 as com 


pared with 35.4, the mean ratio for the quin 


quennium 1917-21) showed a great improve 


to the decline in 


malaria and influenza: this ratio was lower 


than that of any province in India, Punjab 


coming next with 22.07 Among the Indian 
nonmilitary population (32,902) living in can 


tonments the mortality was only 8 per 1,000 


1 
exceptionally free from 
disease Cholera caused 92 death 


total 129 


Peshawar city 


cases, 0, 


irred in 


\nti-cholera culation was carried out with 
a total of 1,266 cases Che mortality ratio for 
mallpox was .05, the quinquennial average 
being 0.37 There was a definite decrease in 
reve, mortality 1! all the settled districts 
throughout the province Lancet, 1:1038 
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Public Health in Tanganyika — 


tory 1s part of the former ( 
rhe population in 192] 

of whom 1,598 were Brit 
14,991, and natives, 4,1 
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o births o1 


deaths ar 
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spinal fever are ender 
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controlled. Venet 
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districts are ma 


matic 


1924 + 


zones Lancet i 


Health in the Tropics.—) 
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lhe intant mortality rat 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING 


ABEL WOLMAN, C.E, 


New Process of Garbage Disposal in 
Lebanon, Pa.—Garbage disposal experiments 
having given satisfactory results, the city 
authorities have decided to dispose of the 
garbage of the city by grinding it, discharging 
it through the outfall sewer and into the Im- 
hoff tanks which constitute a part of the 
sewage works of the city. It is estimated that 
the total cost of collection and disposal will 
not exceed $4 a ton Volume of sewage 
treated is about 2 m.g.d. or 8,000 tons, of 
which 0.2 per cent is solids. As 75 to 80 per 
cent of the garbage is water, the addition of 10 
to 12 tons of garbage a day to the sewage will 
not materially increase the total solid matter 
flowing to the Imhoff tanks.—Dr. Clarence R. 
Fox and William S. Davis, Eng. News-Rec., 
92:857 (May 15), 1924. A. W. B 

+ 

Small Water Purification Plant for Jack- 
sonville, Texas.—A small compact pump and 
filter plant under one roof, and a low earth 
dam are features of the new water supply re 
cently completed for town of 4,500 people at 
a total cost of $153,000—H. N. Roberts, Jr. 
Eng. News-Re¢ 92:859 (May 15), 1924 


+ 

New Spring Water Supply and Covered 
Reservoir, Batavia, D. E. I.—Springs located 
900 feet above sea level and 32.5 miles from 
Batavia, a seaport of Java, Dutch East Indies, 
a 26-mile steel pipe line of 18 to 24 inches 
diameter, a 5.5 mg. (U. S. gal.) flow equaliz- 
5 miles from the city, 


ing covered reservoir, 7 
two 24-inch cast iron supply mains and 16 
miles of distributing mains constitute water- 
works improvements recently made by city at 
a cost of about $3,600,000—C. Ortt, Eng. 
News-Rec., 92:860 (May 15), 1924. A. W. B. 
+ 

Waterworks Improvements at Wheeling, 
West Virginia—New waterworks will in- 
clude new intake, pumping station with low- 
and high-service electric driven pumps, and a 
filtration plant of 20 m.g.d., providing a per 
capita supply of 350 gallons daily, and five 
1 m.g. storage tanks. Several features include 
the feeding of pulverized calcium oxide in 
dry form, the installation of a dust arrester 
for unloading and handling chemicals, control 
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of wash water by a Vent 
and the use of hydrau! 


drains in the mixing 


basins.—J. F. Laboon, Ens 


(May 15), 1924. A. W.B 
+ 


Venturi Speed Controller for Dry Chem 
Feed Devices.—Installat 
filter plant, Parsons, Ka 
dose according to rate 
It consists of a Venturi ’ 
a 20-inch tube of Venturi | 
changer, belt-driven by a 
motor; a countershaft a 
dry chemical feed machine 
Jr., and C. G. Richardso: 
92 :844 (May 15), 1924. A. \ 

+ 


Illumination and Its Effect on the Human 

Eye.—Conditions of illumi: 
kind and amount of light, have 
important engineering problems 
sentials to good illuminat 
mination must be sufficient t 
be seen clearly enough for t 
hand; (2) it must be reasonal 
there must be proper relative 
brightness within field of 
its various forms must be avo 
luminosity and excessive 
direct field of view are bot! 
the former cases the retinal imag 
distinct and the eye fatigue 
sharpen the details Excessive bright 
gives high concentration or d 
at the retina and the pupils are 
tract abnormally and constant 
eyes. “ The illumination ot 
quiring the continued appli 
should be such that the light 
mitted by it shall be equivalent " 
of approximately one lumer tw 
square foot.”—Charles Shea 
Health, 6:316 (May), 192 

+ 


A Resume of the Antimalaria! Operation 
at Cristobal, Colon.—Crist 
tion of 37,500, is located or 
near Atlantic entrance to P 


ad 


1917, anti-malaria work 


\ 


tom for 


nsas.—S Wim ming 
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nhabited sections, all 
ely trimmed; swampy 
all 


lay With the malaria 


and drains 


investigation showed 


g in countless numbers 
rounding city, neces- 
extensive drainage sys- 
that 


from 


tigation proved 


es were coming 


quarter mules across 


hese were 
level ditches permitting 


This proved 


swamps 


sea water 
ical method of control- 

Dr. J. L. Byrd, The 
(May), 1924. A. W. B. 
+ 


nity of 5,000 or More Can 
ng Pool.—Believing that a 
ts citizens is a better in- 
for ducks, Lynchburg, 
pened its two connecting 
Park 


250.000 


and provided a 
gallons 


60 x 20-foot 


capacity 
4-room, 
s to 


were completed at a 


accommodate a 


of 5 cents for children 
makes the pool self- 
Am. City, 30:647 


+ 


Swimming Pool in 
p< 
bottom 


con- 


park has asphalt 
be an ideal treading sur- 


Am. City, 30:667 


0 Population—Builds a Mu- 
ng Pool.—Citizens of 
equesting a special election 


town 


Election was held and 


+} 


1e town building a rein- 
50 x 100 feet with 180,000 
charge, including towel, 
and 10 cents for children 
be rented at 10 cents for 

wool. Pool is drained, 
weekly, and water is con- 
ile pool is in operation.— 


City, 30:668 (June), 


Philadelphia Advised to Spend $99,000,000 
for Water.—Recor 


provide Philadelphia with a 


mendations designed 


water supply 
1975, include early lonment 


500 m.g.d. in aban 


of Schuylkill River, lorresdale 
Dela 


meters Inter 


rt 
eniargeme! 


filtration plant which draws water from 


ware River, and adoption of 
reservoirs on Perkioman 
} 


connected storage 
Tohickon Creeks 
ot at 


and would have a combined 


85.000,000.000 wall 
5), 1924 


ms 


least 
92 -908 


capacity 


Eng. News-Ree (June 


A. W. B. 
+ 


Chlorinated Overflow Storm Sewage to Go 
into Water Reservoir. 
and storm water from the existing combined 


lo divert all sewage 


sewers out of drainage area tributary to the 


future water reservoir would be prohibitively 


expensive and final recommendation of Spring 
field, District 
and pumping to main 


diverting 
the dry 


Sanitary favors 


sewage works 


The 


25 times the dry-weather flow would be freed 


weather sewage flow storm flow up to 


disinfected and dis 
reservoir Eng. N 


1924. A. W. B 
+ 


solids and 
the 


92 :973 (June 5), 


of settleable 


charged into 


Chlorination Purification Put to New Use. 
Vegetable forms 


a gelatinous deposit on the upper 


matter trom river waters 


and inner 


tubes, acting as an in 


heat fr 


surfaces of condenser 


sulator to the om the con 


passage of 

The 
minute dose of chlorine 
the 


densing steam addition of an exceed- 


to the circulating 
of the like 
Vation’s Health 


ingly 


inhibits formatio jelly 
deposit H W 
6:342 (May), 1924. A 


+ 


water 


Coulson, 


School Baths Development in Baltimore.— 
Ten showers placed in operation in 1916 in a 
public school where the neighborhood consisted 
of of birth 
wonderful factor for good to the children who 
go back their 
for work. In 1922, a 
plans was evolved for use in the new schools 
for the 


open 


people largely foreign proved a 


to rooms refreshed and alert 


standard set of shower 


shows rs eat h on 


additional 


These plans call ten 
with an 


boys’ and girls’ side, 


room on the boys’ side to permit of 


The 


shower 


mass bathing first of the new schools 


completed permits bathing, at least once a 


week for every pupil over kindergarten age 
The Nati Health, 6:344 (May), 1924 
A. W. B. 


ms 
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nat 
ander, 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


DRS. E. R. HAYHURST and N. C. DYSART 


What About Ozone in Ventilation Work? /Yant the quantities of ox 


Is it true that the use of ozone in the ventila produced by the ozone 
tion of schools will allow of recirculation of would be much less tha 
from 40 to 60 per cent of the air, as its pro logical effects from nit; 
ponents state, saving perhaps 50 per cent ol seem to be negligible \ 
the coal bill? Is ozone, used in proper con- of water in the liquid stat 
centration, beneficial to health, or is it not? If ozone present Advat tage 
it is beneficial in the proper concentration this by which an ozone 
what this concentratio1 Are there any bad washer may be combined 
effects from its use over long periods of time aid before entering the wa 
How is it affected by heat, by moisture in the water becomes saturated w 
air, by the duct work through which it is dis passes into the system, th 
tributed, et These and many other ques ized by the ozone in th 
tions are repeatedly asked and no one seems ozone production decreas« 
to have the answer Che authors endeavore:l ncrease in the moisture « 
to investigate these questions by experimental fact of practical importance t 
methods and they succeeded in covering cer of equipment. 
tain of them. First it was necessary to find a No direct experiments 
reliable test method for estimating ozone u mine the physiological act 
the ait [he starch todid method was chosen continuous use for one veat 
and a portable apparatus constructed having a school without any visible 
high degree of accuracy. Nexta test chamber’ effects on the pupils and y 
was constructed The equipment enabled the favor of 95 per cent of the t 
investigators to maintain an ozone concentra its favor Some individuals 
tion from 1/100 part per million up to 1,000 idiosyncrasy to ozone. On 
parts per million, to recirculate air through the gators was so susceptible 
test cabinet or to take air from the outside, ozone could be detected 
also to maintain a temperature up to 100° and surfaces several hours aft 
relative humidity of 90 per cent. The investi cabinet and even after he 
gators found that concentrations of ozone soap and water 
much less than one part in one million can be Che general conclusion 
noted by the sense of smell ozone must be considered as 

[he report of experiments, with protocols, least very similar to the act 
dratts, and tables, constitute the bulk of the oxygen. Comparing concentrat 
paper, it lu ling several photographs. W ith commonly used gaseous disit Tet 
concentrations of ozone ranging from 2.1 cides, the authors found 
parts to 8.3 parts per million no bactericidal active than any of them. A 
effects could be detected and only slight effects sulphur dioxide it is 160 t 
with concentrations ranging from 300 to 450 cidal: 37 times more so tha 
parts per million \s is well known, concen and 1.7 times more so that 
trations as low as U5 to 1 part per million “The fact that ozone is a 
now have wide application in cold storage powerful germicide, and tl 
plants in the prevention of the growth of it can be generated convent 
molds \nother experiment indicated that cost makes it a substance 
ozone mixed with air even when exposed to the careful consideration a 
light 1s a much more stable substance than is engineering profession 
generally believed. From the experiments it ventilation and air cond 

evident that in occupied buildings the ozone Vernon Hill and John J 
concentration practically never exceeds 0.1 of Dept. of Health, He 
1 part per million \ccording to Jones and Vagazine, November, 1921-) 
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HYGIENI 
ne may exist in 
Ozone, which is 
highly active con- 
air; and it its 

e exists as a con 

f any real impor 
as regards the four 
st the entire bulk of 
uniform in every 
the midst of large 
here is being polluted 
open spaces differs 
roportion of its con 
ir on the open plains, 
is far removed trom 


atiol OUzonization 
mended for the de- 
and for the 
living 
ent in such air 


The 


vhich is produced 


spheres 


natters and 


he Ozonair 

parts per 

mfortable respiration 
this 


mucous 


million; above 
yn the 
throat begins to 

e Ozonair Company’s 
uced by the action of 
rrent of high fre 
through the 

rr silent (con 
compounds of 
is form of dis 
at work, emits a 
which for 


niz 


d air, 


mixed with ordinary 
mixture having 


(1 to 5 parts 


ulting 


characteristi 

ed ozone is notice 
se small amounts of 
isagreeable, nor are 
the mucous 

or throat, prob 
f oxides of nitro 
extent that is com 


a safe and valuable 


latile organic matter 
nd destroyed 
ozone, or are 
inappreciable by 
is a matter of 
1s certain is that, 
be inhaled 


disin- 


AND OCCUPATIONAI 


>? 


DISEASES 423 


fectant action on air borne microorganisms 


To destroy the Bacillus typhosus in dry ait 


there must be present 0.3 per cent of ozone in 


the air (3,000 volumes per million), and the 


bacilli must be allowed to remain in contact 


with the ozonized air for one hour, otherwise 
T he 
diphtheria, and 


disinfection is incomplete bacilli of 


tubercle, influenza, nasal 


catarrh are probably not less, but more, re 
sistant than the B. typhosus, so that it is evi 
dent that 


per 1,000,000 of 


an atmosphere containing 10 


parts 


ozone—the limit for respira 


bility—has only 1/300th part of the 


ozone requisite to destroy pathogenk 

which must be left in contact with for 
an hour at least."—Parkes and 
“Hygiene and Put Health” 


Son & Co.), 7th edition, 1923, pp. 155, 215 


isms, 
Kenwood 


( Blakiston’ 


+ 


Child 


Pennsylvania includes children 


Child Actors in Pennsylvania.—T he 
\ct of 


employed on the 


Labor 
stage 
decision of 

Quarter 
Hearings had been held by 


of Philadelphia and 


Court of 


Board 
social workers 


actors had 


were attended by 
that child 


members of the theatrical profession 


been exploite 


of the benefits derived from such work 
child The decision includes all children 


under tourteen ot age are em 


stage The Department 


taken 


all child actors from 


ployed for pay 


of Labor and Industry has such vigor 


ous action as to elimin 


the state—Labor and Indust 1 No. 5; 
5 (May), 1924 


Commercial Solution Claimed to Reduce 
the Hazard of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 
in Garages.—T h« Mines has 

+} 


investigated the com 


U. S. Bureau ot 


recently emmcacy O!f a 


pound claimed by its manutacturers 


beneficially o1 garage workers 


hazard The 


ference that it reduces the CO 


manufacturers recommend the compoun 


floor. 


nit 


floor, a 


service 
The manutfact 


circular claim 7 an mechani 


steam pipes 


piece of clean waste u ‘compo 


keep it 


th ; 1) } } 
iney tee any neacacne 


breathe 


in their pocke 


lenny ¢ 
i ~ a 
McCullen of the 
Philadelphia 
trie ly istria 
burch whicl 
W argued 
mentioned 
+ 
WOTK ‘ ei¢ if il 
r radiat irers 
ster ing Or 7 ee ming o1 t relieve 
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one of headache almost instantly. Spray once Hours of Work of Children — \ 
a day or oftener—the more it is sprayed the ing history of the attempt 
better the health of your men.” hours of work of children 


After careful tests the investigators reached manual (Research Report 


the conclusion that the “compound” does not tional Industrial Conference | 


absorb carbon monoxide from garage atmos- stitutionality of the regulat 
phere, consequently the spraying of this solu- work of children has bee: 
tion around garages does not decrease the ground that children are leca 
hazard or danger of poisoning from the in- making contracts in their ow: 
halation of exhaust gases from automobiles wards of the state, the latter , 
A. C. Fieldner and W. P. Yant, Reports of sary condition for their emp! nt 
Investigations, U. S. Bur. of Mines, Serial No terest of the public welfare. |; 
2,594 (April), 1924 inate any qualities existing bety 
of separate states it was propos 
+ that a federal law be passed providing a single 


Domestic and Industrial Carbon Monoxide 
Poisoning.—A table is given showing the 
approximate percentages of carbon monoxide 


set of minimum requirements for th 
children throughout the count: 
regulation of the hours of lalx 


in gases from various sources of poisoning. ©! Private corporations engag: 


Incomplete records of the Ohio State Depart- CO™merce has been upheld by the 
1922-23 ‘right of the federal government 


confiscatory tax on the product 
it wished to destroy becaus« 

effects on those engaged in it | 
the tax on matches made 


ment of Health for the winter of 
showed 64 deaths and 113 partial asphyxiations 


from domestic sources. Fifty-five of the 
deaths were due to gas heaters and stoves and 


five to automobile exhaust gas. Importance 
of room ventilation and the venting of gas phorus, the constitutionality 


stoves by flue is stressed. Examples are given °°*" questioned. 
“ Having failed twice to se 


of poisoning by carbon monoxide from several 
tion of the hours of work 


sources. Carbon monoxide, itself odorless, is 


not always accompanied by odors of other national basis through federal! 


combustion gases so that odors coming from vocates of federal control 


domestic gas stoves may or may not be a under which children might be 
gan the movement for a constit 
ment which would make this 


sible by direct legislation. Nun 


criterion tor judging the presence of CO. The 
effect of the gas on birds and mice is more or 


less satisfactory as an indicator of its presence 
embodying this idea were mad 


but the flame of the miner’s lamp should not 
seventh Congress, and the repor 


be depended upon as it is not affected even in 
the presence of 1.5 per cent, an amount quickly 
fatal to man. The U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
recently devised methods for the detection, 
both qualitative and quantitative, of the gas in 
both blood and air Animals without red 
blood (hemoglobin) are apparently not 
affected by the gas, and roaches have been 


mittees on the Judiciary of 

and the House were favorab! 

ment. The proposal which they 

for affirmative action by the Congress 
submission to the states for rat t 
follows: ‘ The Congress shal 
concurrent with that of the sev 

limit or prohibit the lal 


kept several days in an atmosphere of over 60 -— 
per cent carbon monoxide and 20 per cent the age of eighteen years. 
oxygen without lessening their activities. The “The adoption of this ame 
personal equation and the rapidity of the gress and the requisite number 
poisoning cause a great variation in the nature permit the federal government 
and number of symptoms and the severity of more than merely regulate 
after-effects. An excellent dissertation on the hours of labor which child 
prevention, diagnosis and treatment of carbon ployed, but restrictor 
monoxide poisoning is included.—R. R. Sayers, doubtedly be among the first 
Reports on Investigations, U. S. Bur. of under federal authority. No 
Vines, Serial No. 2,593 (April), 1924. by the Sixty-seventh Congress 
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tle stress is laid on the 
work In 
llowing statement is 
the 


ing hours 


shortening work 


s at first were based on 


+ 
I 


his article a 


rations gradually 


have 


that 


should 


and 


more 
adult 


in order 


more intelligently 


was not until later, 


was more firmly 


of machine produc- 


came 


years the health 


have furnished 
int excuse for short 


Italics are the ab- 


Annual 


summary 


Jiscussed at 


by physicians and sur 


+ 


rs of 


istrial health work in 
the Twelfth An 
Buffalo October, 


eriodic physical stock- 


in 


notable 
that 


ut by many 


Carothers states 


ot 


wage 


mine d by 


my of Medicine, were 


earners 
a committee 


healthy. [wenty-five 


lygienic or social ad 
led either 

f people who con 


7 
ent 


medical or 


Ford said a 


health, wer: 


to suffer from 


potential causes of 


erved that 
1) 


ms tor 


health than floaters 


that a number of claims for compensation had 
conditions 
Dr. R. S 


their 


been made for infections and 


acquired previous to employment 
that 


of occurrence 


Quinby believed defects and per 


centage runs about as follows 


Gross eye defects, from 5 


hernia, among men, from 5 per cent; 


gross circulatory defects, about 2 per cent, and 
the 


about same 


industrial med 


conditions percentage 


of 


lung 
Che 
general 
Meyers 

willing to co6perate with the industria! physi- 


advisi 


service to 


Dr 


relation 
Harry 


practice was discussed 


“The general practitioner should be 


ng his 


cian when it comes to the point of 


patient to give up his job. Advising a man to 


change his work is usually a serious matter, 


since it often involves impossible readjust 


ments, and, as it is considered that such a sug 
gestion is often made thoughtlessly, no doctor 
advice unless he is 


to such 


to the plant and personally 


has a right give 


willing to go see 
just what his patient is doing and under just 
Monthly 


1924. 


doing it.’ 
184 (May 


conditions he is 


18, No. 5 


what 
Labor Review, 


+ 


Sickness Among 21,000 Automobile Work- 
benefit 
Michigan, 


sickness statistics of the 
of Flint 
automobile workers are compiled with certain 
found, 


ers.— The 


associations and Pontiac, 


deductions, in spite of the limitations 


such as excluding disability for periods 


than six working days and afte 
weeks; also excluding the influence of 


liquors, 
ice, violation 


venereal aiseases, neur©ril 


back, 


lame 
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FOOD AND DRUGS 


Cc. L. ALSBERG, 


Report on Coffee Investigations—Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology.—It is con- 


d that coffee has a _ stimulating and 


tatigue-relieving effect due to the action of 


caffein which acts on the central nervous sys 


tem They find that coffee increases the 


power to do muscular work and increases the 


power of concentration of mental effort and 
therefore an aid to sustained brain work 
Unless consumed excessive quantity, coffee 


is not followed by undesirable after-effects 


the organism is speeded up for 


returns to the normal level 


The activity of 


a time and then 


which it was working before stimulation, but 
does not go below that level. They assert 
that caffein is not habit-forming in the sense 


that constantly increasing quantities are re 


quired in order to secure stimulation. The 


coffee contains 1.5 to 
Considerable attention 
coffee 
an unfavorable 


average cup of strong 


1.75 grains of caffein 
method of 


is paid to the preparing 
I pre] 


Hard or alkaline waters exert 
character of beverage coffee 


at 185-203° F. 


influence on the 
Infusion of coffee for two min 
utes represents optimum conditions. The action 
metals is pronounced 


nickel, 


in general in the 


of coffee infusion on 


Tin-plate aluminum, and silver 
of coffee, 


porcelain 


copper, 
7 


all affect the 


order 


taste 


named Glass, and vitrified 


wares exert no influence on the taste of cof- 


fee Coffee in the bean retains its flavor 
longer tl 1 ground fo Freshly roasted 
ionger than in ground torm resniy roaste 
and ground coffee are necessary for the best 
flavor.—From summary in Am. Food J., 19, 
11-12 (1924) 


+ 
Cystine and Vitamin Content of Lentils.— 


The proteins of the lentil, Lens esculenta, like 


those of the beans of the genus Phaseolus, are 


limited in their nutritive value by deficiency 
of the 
Albino 


cent of raw 


sulphur-containing amino acid, cystine 


rats fed on a diet containing 66 per 


lentil declined in weight promptly 


> 


and lived, on an average, only 33 days. Some- 


what better results obtained when the 
lentil had On the diet to 


which 0.36 per cent of cystine had been added, 


were 
been cooked same 

good 
furnish 


fair to 
lentil 
quantity of vitamin re- 
of the albino 


the animals made from very 


growths. Two daily of 


the minimum 


grams 
about 


quired for the normal growth 


rat, while the quantity needed to furnish the 


M.D., 


AND B. DILL 


vitamin A _ is 
grams.—D. 
Murphy, J. Bi 


required 
Breese Jones 
Chem., 59. 24 
+ 
Preserving the = Vitamin Potency 
Cod Liver Oils.—T! ld 
ing cod liver oil consisted in a 
to decompose until the 
ciently to release the 
Che resulting product was 
having beet 
processes had no doubt lost a 


Under present 


is taken to select only firn 


and after 


min content. 


ploy modern sanitary ret 
\n attempt is 


turers of cod liver oil to 


now being 
with definite information concerning 
min potency of the oil whic! 
wishes to use in vitamin ther 
Am. Food J., 19, 55 (1924 
+ 

The Protein cof Milk Prod 
tion.— Metabolism 
showed that an intake of | 
as that eliminated in the 


Holmes, 


experini 


great 
vious period was sufficient to est 
gen equilibrium. In good milker 
protein intake decreas: 


while a 


tion of 
production subsequent 


sulted in an increased milk 


milkers such effects were 
Fries, W. W. Braman and Max 
Sci.. 7, 11-23 (1924); 

1924). 


+ 
Dietary Requirements for ger ducti 


[he literature bearing on 
vitamin essential to reproduct 
Experiments are reported w 
under way for four and a 
confirmatory of the finding 
a vitamin is found in green iet! 


productive vitamin also has 


velvet beanpod m« 
and rolled oats 
to 18 


Georgia 
yellow 

meal autoclaved at 15 
for 1% fertility and a si 


corn, 


hours, 
in rearing rats wer 


dietary 


young 
new complex is thus 
mostable. Evans has propos 


be designated vitamin X 
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exists a factor in 

soluble A, 

one growth 

vy Funk and Dubin 


wth of veast and 


nti-beriber1 and 


orbutic vitamin 
factor 
factor 
58, 681 


709 
+ 


Milling and Baking (Includ- 


Determinations).—T his bulletin 


(1) the method of 
the samples received 
g tests, (2) the experi- 
3) the baking 
used in baking, and 
methods of analysis 
chemical constituents 
lucts The significant 
which are 


loaf 


ir quality 


periments 


are 
r of crumb, and tex- 
is no unanimity of 
question as to what 
principal impor- 


baking strength of 


tl associated 
the 
present; the in- 
the 


e factors 
proteins of 
salts upon 

teins ; acidity 

amount of the 
and the kind of 

t during the fer- 

well as the nature 

lucts developed by 
nzymes.” The princi- 
glutenin and gliadin 

portion of the 

jor role in loaf for- 

lable bulletins of the 

\griculture pertaining to 


is appended—U. S. 


The Iron Content of Spinach.—1 


Cw 2 liana § were 


irteen 


trom 0.00867 
he 
as 0.00512 per cent 
per 


of canne 000760 


n. Jour harn 


-d 0.056832 per cent, a1 
cent \aron Lichti 
361-364 (192 

+ 


Microscopic Detection of Some Fortified 
Milks.—Milks are to-day being fortified by 


the addition of condensed milk 


quantities so small that 


} 


be detected by Evenson’s test (J 


Science, January, 1922) The author 


mak 


with 


to detect them by the milk 


centriltuging 
ing smears of the staining 


blue, and under the 
Bodies 


starch grains and readily 


methylene examining 


microscope. suggestive ol minute 


distinguishable from 
irregular torms 


observed in the 


minute fat globules by their 
and the method of staining are 
fortified milk and are from 
milk.—David Wilbur Horn, Am. Jow 


96, 365-6 (1924) 


absent natural 


harm 


+ 


Histology and Chemistry of the Avocado. 
This paper contains an interesting history of 


the avocado from the time of its first mention 


by the Spanish invaders of North America 


well as a description of the tree and fruit and 


of the histology of the latter with illustrations 


Some analyses are is calculated 


that one pound of portion represents 


an average of 1,000 ries, its his fuel 


due to the preset of a large 


amount of fat, 2 r cent 
W. J. Stoneback ar 


Pharm., 95, 598-612 


value being 


( > average 
Ralph 
(1923) 


+ 


Some Constituents of Ragweed Pollen.— 


This is the last of a seri the 


lapers on 


chemistry of ragweed 


communications having 


J urnal f the lmert 
have 


Twenty-seven well-defined bstances 


been identified, but exception of t 
coloring possibly the proteose 


obtained from the 


substances and 


traction, none 


lish] 
water 


of these substances to represent any 


appear 


chemical specialization in this cell—Jour. Am 


Pharmaceuticai 1s iation XII, 669-676 


(1923 
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CHILD HYGIENE 


TALIAFERRO CLARK, 


The Health of Kindergarten Children.— 
1,000 children ap 
total 


kinder- 
the Minneapolis, 


\ survey of kindergarten 


proximating one-sixth of the 
Minne 


ota, schools was undertaken as an outgrowth 


of the 


garten enrollment in 


nutritional class work of the Woman’s 


Community Council of Minneapolis in_ the 


public schools [he purpose of this survey 
was to gather statistics on the kindergartet 
child in Minneapolis 

Of these « lren 572 were breast fed from 
seven to fifteen months of age and only 172 


children were reported as breast fed for a 


period not in excess of six months, and 46 


were exclusively bottle fed According to the 


reports by 


were given 
water to drink, 201 
milk, 
With 


mothers 


mothers, 262 children 


inadequate quantities of 


had 


children 


inadequate quantities of and 256 


used tea or coffee regard to 


the use of “sweets” 100 reported 
that their children were not given candy and 
sweets, and 337 mothers reported the unre- 


stricted or unregulated consumption of candy 


and sweets. 

reported inability to make 
breakfast and 484 children 
A total of 368 chil 
luncheon at 


Eight mothers 


their children eat 
had inadequate breakfast 
rarely to eat 
and 238 ate 


dren were reported 


home or as prepared ‘what they 


pleased when they pleased.” 

It is revealed that 165 children did not have 
adequate hours of sleep, and the custom of 
morning or afternoon naps for the children 
was entirely unknown in 840 families. Over 
one-half of 644 mothers claimed that thei: 
hildre vere ta ved to attend the movies 
and 115 Idren were reported as attending 
n cture shows weekly Seventy chil 
ire engaged 11 ther activities outside of 
hours as dancing, music, and dramati 
Childret t 103 irents were repor 1 as 

ri 03 i es control was 
through interes punishment in 284 
and « il 193 

Dise ties were noted is 

Eyes 81 

ars 27 

N ose 

Ch it t sus 37 

Tons 132 


been recently 


in Berlin. 


M.D 


Where tonsils had been re: 
denitis 

Palpable thyroids 

Heart 
Lungs .. 
\bdomen 
Teeth . 

». 4, Minneapolis Pu 


1924. 
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Children of Tuberculous 


seems well established that 
tion of the fetus, produ 
centa, is of infinitely rar 
the infection of nurslings 
mothers is the result of fan 
Landouzy and Bar 
that 
diminished coefficient of vita 
vention of this view Debre 
to show that the weight 
birth is but little, if any t 
Recently, Professor Couvelair« 


France, 


tained these childre: 


his studies of children bor: 


mothers, and brought up 

of contact with these mother 

high mortality—38 per cent 

“Most of the infants di 

strable 

like lamps unsupplied wit! 
\t one of the last sitt 


cause—one might sa 


Biology, Vignes stated that 


tions, if one compares tl 
lren born of tuberculous 
term of gestation with tl 
served at the same per! 

Paris, instances of we 
iverage or approaching 
bserved, and a very gr 
inferior in w 


vho 


are 


weight will be four 


children of multipara 


primiparz.—Paris 


1924 


(Mav 10), 
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Instructions for School ! 
structions, which 
issued ft 


The: 


examination o! 


are rt 


Ivsical 


7 IR 


CHILD HYGIENE 


Health Supervision ; Infantile Mortal- 
ity.— t est 


7% 
729 
make Sanitary test muks the st milks of the rachitic 
I it transmiussiDlx group were averaged and found to be 26.7 mg 
t certain specia calcium per 100 cubic centimeters, an average 
\\ than that <« e entire 1 test milks 
e made on a \ 1 was 2/.. Uwing to the marked tend 
th grades and im el of colore abies to deve rickets tl 
‘ of course li MOSS ty OF some reduction in milK calcium 
pe made on adcmis co1rred motners was inquired \ re 
ntes ndyv hy Rurhan nd mitt} 
ind at intervals of cent study by Burhaus and Smith showed the 
i special @xXamifia iverage Of tor white mothers 
rveiliance, I I undred ent 
the presence meters I ivera n this study sl.lon 
I ! 
ed within four tor the white r: ind 27.3 mg. for th lored 
r scnool age mothers he Lak n ntent Oo! Breast 
i examined 11 Re i I VWebu and 
iit + 
1¢ i ve 4554 
‘ ~ a>» 
April 5), 1924 ty of 13 1923, alt! the d from 
+ rected rate of 178 ner 1.000 birt Ss ‘ 
Relation to Rickets— : tality rate dr rom | 192 
‘ f the blood The total att nce ‘ t Welfar 
s types the rtalit rate re 
‘ the nr re te sole thy le 
calcium diets nfants 1 f neal 
Hiowever, 1n al trebled in 1923 In 1921 the average numbe 
i wi SI ws a I visit per working week Wa 
visits per health visitor. The total number 
that there was isits numbered 28450 for the year of ‘ 
phosphate cor weeks 
n which the aD In 1923 the incre was § n that a tota I 
the 55,500 visits r 92 ts per week pe! eaith 
ntent of breast visitor were paid wil the rey te tr fant 
et is undertaken nder one ir f age been practica 
3 
reast milK Was tre 
ng e new rt in order that e el isiasm \ 
nurses may be tained and the monotony of 
that milk fram ensstit wark he hroken. it 3 he] ned 
i 1} WOrkK May Ke a 
rickets showed a stimulus tor them tft ave their ent 
the range ro! Kept alive Dy at ectures, 
eon eing higher isiol d literature earing on t r pr 
{ the other har lems, al 1 i na researcn Of pe I 
+} ] +; + } +} nter 
s the estiga \ ca ‘ ‘ 
rachit croul knowledax f the vital statisti f their d 
7 
| ‘ tr trict wit pecial refet ‘ nsta 
possible ert in their ow particular ‘ at te 
larger number broadminded and ‘ 
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Health and Character.—A result eath in every eight 


t t nature ther mnset case 
! ck I t e cariier stages a 
i i ate vit t ce the heart is 
t t STi ete recover 
e relatiol etwee 3. The most fre t 
ealt lid self e to an organisn 
it it le ate thie heart il 1 < ill 
we ta k al sre «i and this organism is the 
scirent t med and either wa Vitus Dance whic 
I it Ss ar ike to negiect e bran It may also 
t re throats 
) | seem to indicate that ite mild in characte 
teache t m t oe it parents may cal 
c character 4. Rheumatic heart 
thr of} «6th rer res a doct 
that eneral healt changes Iittl etectio! Shortness I 
y the s ‘ l that health is ta ind pallor are early sig 
ng factor temperament thoug affected 
t pe a ( t t nly a shght extent 5. Pains in muscles 
t alitie character and with temps ceive immediate attent: 
ictically not i the onset of rheumatisn 
\s a re It i i statistical study ) wed by heart disease 
OO babies fr i ge manufacturing tow! Rheumatism frequent 
that the good healt 1 autum! 
abic eredity than from 6. Great nervousness 
e station if which the ire born or vork, alteration 1 
e care the get It stated that the po twitchings are oftet 
eaith of e art 1 fed babies is chiefl begins, and are most in 
e to the inheritance of weakened constituti 7. When injured by 1 
of the mother t al to nourish the chi the heart recovers slow 
he eait t the tather and mother Ss mos and ne of the greatest 
mportant at is ‘ lefinitel correlated uture is tor it to resun 
it trie ealth of the 1 than the wage the heart is cured 
t the tather t mployment of the 8. Three things are s 
the Ma 1924 combat the present loss 
+ iused by heart disease 
Heart Disease in Childhood.—As a result (1) Education of the 
I al estigatiol the Bristol school heart disease in child} 
é " art ent t the prevalence of he art 2) Prolonged treatime 
sease al the extent f the facilities for the f cases where the heart 
r treatment of this disease among scho his must be under close 
lrer it Vas ¢ that there were tw the ot p re 
eat ditt ties f me the treat ybtained n he spitals W 
ent ft Scast l rance n regard cases tor a lengthened 
the disease V4 ick of tacilities tor ment should extend ove 
eatment \s i first st educationa first exercise taken must 
paganda the following circular was issued and graded 
r the ntor t the teaci staff (3) Choice of occ 
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PUBLIC HEALTH LEGISLATION 


JAMES A. TOBEY, LL.B 


the Marine 


cational 


measures 


ic H 73 
PUBLIK EALTH 73 
lL, rlatir ] har ; 7 ¢ 
1s La al ai Cad i akcs Was ) 
ves are waste pe cent ne ¢ ca irgical 
hig rong in cases of intect | @€al ire 
24 1924 1) removal of the initia cus of ti 
as acelin Sa scast il y 
paracentesis I the ear darun 
f the ear d arge 
scharac el SpCCcia Val wl cient 
ire a Calls OT CXa a i \ 
4 
is per cent it peratiol was 02.4 days ises 
é i per cent treated bv the ret al t adeno i wit 
ncidenc¢ aracentesis when necessal! tie iveragt iura 
( t cases oO! n was 15.8 days ihe authors agree wit 
c al ten vears t r observers that scariet tever woes not 
Vari¢ caus i rapid estruct t the eal irum 
ikcs Whicil tre cal stages I Cant pt periy 
- the five t treated scariet Fever Utitis, I H R. Har 
t as as ll riss na Bravshaw espy\ 
‘ 
! RNS nterence ; extensio! t the maternity and 
gress adjourned ol! fancy act to Hawaii; sale of _ =a 
nm continuous ses Hospital at Detroit; an act for vc r« 
\s tar as public nal tatiol the codificatiol t laws relating 
was about as » veterans; restorati ‘ is to physi 
hlic } Ith na 
ther phase pubdiK lans the Public Health Ser ce; & sey 
t onegress \pr eral ippropriatior ict ncluding a ree 
passe 3] aws To! veterans spitals here was 
ilth, out of 350 bills ilso one very much needed piece of legislation 
t it the sixty-eigntn and one whicl t is t Opn will De em 
| ut 50 bills relat cient effectively i mpletely irried out 
\bout 14.000 bills and It pr ided for the ventilatiot f ¢] Senate 
ed i both | ises chamber fumigatt nt \ nave been 
i ntormation as to added 
Dass but we Vel ich Tor the ten \ i | ot 
tel 
ercentage t health vh it 1s obviou ft paramount import 
] Te} tint } } 
sproportionate and tance to the ealth t the i thoug r 
} } r ¢ lerah!l nif VA 
i aiwavyvs W tW ire Cons i Ca 
i definite, ethical, ener ve nsider the bi ‘ ‘ l pass we 
ther interests, suc as the rea important nes 
ture roads publi in the unfortunate category 4 
es, none of which ar vhich failed were meemmeees: for reorganizing 
essential than nationa the United State Public Healt service ; 
granting a commissions status tot sanitary 
wait whi meer I e Public | a ery i 
thor amendment to estigation of medica of ma 1 their nr 
‘ the npreventiol i } ‘ n throug! the mails: a pla for a fe 
vessels nr era epartme! hea 4 reserve 
‘ crude im: rt promotiol 1 1 ed atiol pr 
ternat i iT ti t rurai ! i re medical 
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eat und var ther bills relating to HOSPITALS 


lifters ‘ alt \ cl needed rt 
rhe President a 
ure (S. 3181) a 
| Servis | t _oneres vit 
$6,850,000 for addit 
ts ¢ ] t I iT ‘ lal to 1 ixe 
ager patient dispensary facilit 
cation al Ciass ¢ it 
faiied to ay] vocational 
tuberculous, neurop 


DEPARTMENT OF EDI ATION AND RELIEI tion of the direct 


A bill (S. 344 for a new department ot subject to approval 


lucation and re f wa troduced on June 3 
} | 
EXTENT OF N 
it \\ ecaust IT mi tiie 
‘ +} is t whily ns ‘ i ‘ 
ne. | together educationa rhe grow 
he alt ‘ ictivitic three \ att 
slart evn ter 
epartment | Liar 
14 Our ) t 
} the Bureau of 
Hospital, a I 
ta ta Statist \ 
} ) ent of mmere ) 
n for t 
i t rea ly ealit 
t Dey tment e Federal Boa 
‘ it 
ta I 
t it is about time i 
+? | 
internat i ‘a 
‘ scattere 
t of wh R 
y i nat i 
t nouch to und Spanish-Am«e \ 
i i Vit l ) 
tand the matte re t ttempt 
— e Natio: Health ( resolution prov 
‘ OOO) of the 
‘ 
would hav 
LD LABOR $175. 000 The pan 
, ent (H. J. R e printed 
184 i ite oO tne eve ng 
2 4] Hou 
i » trie é 
CODIFICATION Ol 
‘ a t Several nsu 
tul efforts t i thie esolution wel 
acl g | ils to limit its applica ; 
t ‘ il 
I ATC ind exel 
il 
is i rOLOWS 
11 tri 
ne ngress shall have power! 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of ureat th a 
ersons under eighteen years Of age vision was mace hxing 
tion Che power ot the several states pa these 1 i 
unimpaired y this article except that the 
nnder the direct 
t } } led Sively unde tne 
erat I I ite iws sna e suspended ft 
te he tferans 
ecessa to give effect to legisia ctor of the Vete 
t < icted tne \ gress s were not 1 
This 1 entica th Senate Joint Resolu ecame a law, al t 
tion 1 s itor Shortridge Lhe their tuture status 
, tted to the state The commission 
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HEALTH LEGISLATION 


f restaurants 
Virginia Bill 

pointment of 

state school 


marital physical examinat 


two years by ISIONS 


the United j te i ity int exercise of its 
cooperation pol may uire mi r human con- 
asmuch as the um > pasteuriz rescribe rea 
reports had been sonabl -gulati whi it shall be 
Health Service, as o1 t rth Carolina 
them over, but lecision, Si l Che 

led lack of Same case 

it The al proct 
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irvest part r the iOsIs education; res a ait st! ts; cde 
iit Se! It rerring I vel I i ected ; 
2S, MakKink | mie ng 
Ul i } 
commu ible seases 
vw Jor ew re ‘ 
tri iws relat 1 
ment i“ int publi health nurse Chat 
iu. set 1] severa 
j care t tuberculous poor Chap. 109); 
disahilit oft 
Vila atisti re a vestigza 
the provisiol ex 1 10° 
tio! I rippied chiidret hap Ld 
ner} 
eve il eal specialist haj Lod 
ma immed ¢ 
stricts hap 194); state ar I 
+ 3 
s or mental disease. tel tel 
neaith W K 209), nea 
vision State ands nap Io) il i 
it n to widow 
Chap. 46 
whit passed att al 
LEGISLATION 
= 
the Dill (S. 128) \ pre 
ld lot pass 
2 ind a bill to pr psychiatrists r juvenile 
n all of them \ 
and omestic reia i 
nt with all state 
his 
) ade tnis year, as 
B 1 1 syhyy ++ fae 
Ca Supyect iad ire ) » SO 
itive informatio1 Pasteurizatio! as bet held Dy courts 
hildren’s legisla three other states, ‘ew \ a 
tte? rrom t S al Wisconsi1 kK \ } I £09 [I] 122; 
105 * \ 
‘ mt! iT some ble wv Gowa) 19 S. 
enacte ; fj port, 194 N. Y. S. 250: and 
passed appropriating Wis nsin, 177 y. W. 850 \ i cle out 
and ror tr DY the asso ite ¢ to! ippear In a 
ren wit efectiv eal edition of the ( S. Public Healtl 
neports 
tside of municipalities nreme Court ha wd 
milk (¢ ip. 234 al edera eCO1S 
vel Nal | I atior prohibit ne the prescribing a> 
I th i A cine, 18 wit the i 
neces ( ( ip. 13 ‘ad ( neress The Court tha e kighteenth 
linances (Chap. 223); Amendment empowered Congress to suppres 
rinks (Chap. 122); the traffic in liquor as a beverage, and that 
tals Chap. Bills uiter due msideration, ore that 
| yvyment of nurses by beer was a beverage and not 4 ine Iie aS 
nsioning ot health off spirits and vinous liquor ma « ind accord 
eebleminded tubercu ngly passe legislatior ‘ 
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